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Leadership in Guidance’ 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


F education is to perform adequately 
I the tasks that now lie before it, it 
must have leadership. But there are dif- 
fering ideas of leadership, each of which 
affects the way the individual operates. 
It is important, therefore, to examine 
these ideas as we consider the problem 
of leadership preparation. The following 
analysis relates to the field of guidance. 

THE STATUS LEADER 

Leadership often brings to mind the 
familiar concept of hierarchy. The leader 
is above others in status. He is someone 
who is permitted to impose his will on 
those beneath him. Often there are others 
above one leader in the hierarchy who 
serve as his leaders and to whose will and 
judgment he must be subject. This pat- 
tern of social organization is so familiar 
that it is only now beginning to be ex- 


*Adapted from a lecture presented at the 
Instituto Brasil-Fstados Unidos, Rio de Janeiro, 
November, 1951. 
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amined in terms of essential human rela- 
tionships and social dynamics. 

Here leadership includes the idea of 
dominance and submission. Line and staff 
organization in the military services and 
business, as well as in education, uses 
this idea of leadership. We speak of 
echelons, power, and authority, and sub- 
consciously we think of “w tho is over 
whom and under whom else” and there- 
from derive our ideas as to who is leader 
of whom. Essentially this concept is au- 
thoritarian. It usually embodies feelings 
of aggression and dependency. 

There are many in the field of guid- 
ance who have never questioned this 
concept of leadership. They tend to 
dwell heavily on the importance of or- 
ganization and to stress the importance 
of clear understanding of who should do 
exactly what. They spend much effort 
on structure, lines of communication, 
functions to be performed, and formal- 
ized procedures. 
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Appropriate dependency attitudes are 
rewarded in this hierarchical system of 
leadership. Participation in planning and 
decision-making may be encouraged on 
one’s own level. It seems clear, however, 
that those at the top have the best vista 
and are therefore the leaders to whom 
responsibility for “top policy” must be 
entrusted. 

I am not by any means advocating that 
this concept of leadership could or should 
be abolished; I am merely remarking that 
much of our thinking about leadership 
is in these terms. Later I shall inquire 
whether this is the concept of leadership 
on which we wish to rely to bring about 
a “deeper teaching” in education. 


THE ‘‘EXPERT’’ LEADER 


Another concept into which we move 
easily when we think of leadership is 
the concept of expertness. Quite differ- 
ent from the idea of hierarchy, it fits 
nicely into programs of education based 
on the fact that each of us possesses abili- 
ties and aptitudes in different amounts. 
We think of the youngster who “leads” 
in mathematics but is slow in languages; 
of the boy who is good in athletics but 
is poor in his studies; of the girl who has 
fine character but is not beautiful. 

If hierarchical leadership has in it some- 
thing of a vertical idea, then expertness 
is more of a horizontal concept. It is 
associated with our idea of the normal 
curve: that every trait or ability is pos- 
sessed in measurable amount; that a few 
people have practically nothing or very 
little of a certain measurable trait or abil- 
ity; that a great many have “an average 
amount”; that only a few have a great 
deal of that trait or ability. We are able 
then to identify as “leaders” those who 
possess the greatest amounts of desirable 
traits or abilities. We say “they are way 
out front” in some particular respect—a 


kind of horizontal concept of leadership. 
This idea of leadership as expertness 
in particular traits or abilities often re- 
sults in the specialist system in its most 
extreme and difficult form. To operate 
this system it is necessary to break guid- 
ance down into its component parts so 
that expertness can be more thoroughly 
developed in its many different aspects. 
Then the problem becomes one of how t 
operate the experts so that the deepest 
needs of children are adequately served. 
If the idea of hierarchy is associated 
with feelings of dominance and _ sub- 
mission in basic human relationships, the 
idea of expertness is associated with the 
desire to draw away from others along 
some scale of abilities or knowledge or 
skills where others cannot easily follow. 
At least some of the difficulty we ex- 
perience in trying to get experts to work 
together in cooperative relationship is 
caused by their basic feelings and their 


training, which make them want to work 
alone. 


THE ‘‘ATLAS’’ LEADER 


Then there is an “Atlas” type of leader, 
who sees himself essentially as the cen- 
ter of gravity in a field of social forces. 
This type of leader trusts only himself 
and his own way of doing things. He 
takes himself very seriously. It is not 
easy for him to criticize his own ideas 
or ways of doing things. His is an ego- 
centered leadership. He doesn’t trust 
others to take responsibility. He oversees 
everyone very closely and directively. He 
tends to hold very high standards for 
whatever he himself attempts to do and is 
compulsive and obsessive in carrying out 
his purposes. He may be able to “delegate 
authority, but he can delegate only when 
he can closely supervise those who will 

carry out his wishes. He has no interest 
or delight in seeing responsibility de- 
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velop people, he entrusts responsibility 
sparingly and then only insofar as he 
is sure those to whom he entrusts it 
will do the job exactly as he himself 
would do it. 


THE CHAIN-REACTION LEADER 


Lewin, Jennings, Bavelas, MacGregor, 
Rogers, and others describe leadership as 
a part of a dynamic group process. The 
chain-reaction leader believes that the 
highest function of leadership is to culti- 
vate growth in other people. He en- 
deavors to cultivate growth in others not 
only because he derives satisfaction from 
seeing individuals develop fully and be- 
lieves it is socially important for them 
to do so, but also because he wishes them 
to develop ability to release growth in 
those with whom they in turn will come 
in contact. 

The Atlas type of leader sincerely be- 
lieves that he himself is the best judge of 
what is right and that he personally must 
see that what he considers best should 
come to pass. The chain-reaction leader 
working with a group of students, for 
example, knows that the group can dis- 
cover through their own cooperative 
activity what is best and how to do it far 
more surely than he alone can do. Fur- 
thermore, he knows that only by this 
process can groups and individuals grow 
in their capacities to take responsibility, 
to use initiative, to be creative, to become 
finer, stronger people. He gives close 
attention, therefore, to the process by 
which they can most surely find such 
growth. 

Not only in his leadership with groups, 
but also in his relationships with indi- 
viduals he takes this same approach. He 
knows that the problems another indi- 
vidual will face (and especially in our 
rapidly changing world) will not be the 
same problems that he has learned how 


to solve. He is therefore more concerned 
that groups and individuals should learn 
how to work at the solution of problems 
than he is that they should learn his 
answers. 


PREPARING LEADERS 


How does one who wishes to work in 
guidance become a chain-reaction leader? 
Many who become “leaders” in guidance 
are motivated by subconscious or even 
conscious desires to climb to positions of 
leadership and then, from their vantage 
points in the hierarchy, to direct and 
command elements which, taken together, 
are thought to constitute a guidance 
program. Others, essentially scholars, are 
eager to learn all about a small enough 
fraction of the educational and guidance 
fields so that they can feel the superiority 
that complete knowledge and command 
can give. Still others have an almost 
evangelistic drive to tidy up people and 
situations and, by their own earnest ef- 
forts, to bring order out of what seems 
to them educational, organizational, and 
personal chaos. 

It is so easy for people to learn ideas 
as words and for intellect to function 
while feelings are left untouched. For 
years employers have complained that be- 
ginning personnel workers are “learned” 
about guidance—they know all the words 
about it and can talk it well—but in 
critical human relations situations they 
cannot skillfully practice what they 
know intellectually. Their own ways of 
feeling and behavi ing effectually blot 
out their intellectual knowledge. Feel- 
ing, thinking, and behaving have not 
been brought into harmony. 

This is a very difficult challenge for 
teachers in a graduate school, especially 

those of us working exclusively on a 
guidance level. Our stock in trade is lec- 
turing. We like to deal in ideas; we like 
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to talk and to have those to whom we 
lecture use words back at us in a way 
that appeals to us as thoughtful and rea- 
sonable; we especially approve of our 
students’ parroting the words and ideas 
we have first formulated. We know that 
ideas have power in and of themselves 
and we tend, especially on a graduate 
level, to maintain quite stubbornly that 
instilling the student with ideas should 
produce an effective professional worker. 

In an approach to this problem we at 
Teachers College are concentrating on 
several efforts: (1) group development 
courses; (2) situational cases; (3) field 
work and internships; and (4) student 
evaluation in the educational program in 
each course and in the department as a 
whole. 


GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


Much attention has been given to 
group approaches to guidance as well 
as to individual counseling. Formerly the 
emphasis was to a great extent on pro- 
gram content and the efficient administra- 
tion of recreation, extracurricular activi- 
ties, social life and student participation 
in government. Slowly the emphasis has 
been changing to the educational values 
that inhere in such rich human relations 
situations as are represented by extra- 
curricular activities, dormitory living, 
parties, and student councils as well as 
in the student-student relationships and 
the student-faculty relationships aspects 
of every classroom. Furthermore, instead 
of merely talking about the matter in a 
theoretical way, we now not only at- 
tempt to practice a group work approach 
in classes and in the more informal life 
of the department but have evolved 
sequence of courses in what we call 
“group development.” 

In the group development courses the 
aim is to give students as much guided 


experience as possible in the dynamics of 
group formation and growth. Mature 
students who probably have never seen 
one another before are divided in these 
classes into groups of from six to ten 
members. They are given no topic to 
discuss; they are merely encouraged to 
see from watching their own behavior 
how groups form and how they behave, 
how each member influences the charac- 
ter of the group, and what the group 
does to each member. They meet about 
two hours a week for thirty weeks to 
make this study. Usually a group starts 
off rather gaily. It knows what to do for 
the first one or two meetings: each per- 
son introduces himself and asks polite, 
friendly questions; all understand that 
they are “getting acquainted.” As long as 
this goes on everyone enjoys a nice cozy 
experience, but it can’t continue indefi- 
nitely. 

While this small group process de- 
velops, the entire group also meets for 
two hours each week. Here the in- 
structors teach them some techniques 
for keeping track of their own group 
and _individual-in-the-group _ behavior. 
They are encouraged to rotate record- 
keepers in their small groups and they 
are taught, as record-keepers, how to 
keep track of who communicates with 
whom in the group, how many times, 
about what, with what apparent feelings 
and attitude, and with what group re- 
sults. Patterns are developed from these 
records of the kinds of relationships that 
seem to be forming in the groups. After 
each small and large group session there 
is a subjective rating by each person of 
how he himself felt while the group 
process was going on. Individual mem- 
bers take turns in summarizing these in- 
dividual reactions, comparing them with 
the more objective records, and report- 
ing them to the group. 
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In such an experience, carried on 
through thirty weeks with continuous 
analysis and discussion of one’s own ex- 

riences and with mounting theoretical 
understanding, a great deal of learning 
takes place. Every effort is made to carry 
this learning over into all other group 
situations of which the students are cur- 
rently members. They serve as observers 
in other classes, in committees, in dormi- 
tory corridor groups, in student councils, 
and often try to report their observations 
to these other groups. 

Perhaps the most important outcome, 
however, is the inescapable learning 
about one’s own habitual reactions to 
other kinds of people, one’s feelings 
about oneself as compared with other 
people's feelings about themselves, and 
the effect that one wants to have and 
seems to have on others within the tight 
confines of a group that must attempt to 
hold together over a period of time. Tape 
recordings are made and occasionally 
plaved back and studied by individuals 
or by the group as a w hole to see just 
how the process sounds when viewed 
ex post facto. 

It is hoped that this sort of training 
will contribute to more self-understand- 
ing on the part of our students, a deeper 
unde rstanding of the way they play their 
parts in human relations, and that our 
students will be able to help their stu- 
dents to learn similar types of under- 
standing as they work later in all kinds 
of human relations situations. 


SITUATIONAL CASES 

It occurred to us at Teachers College 
several years ago that we might be able 
to give our students much more realistic 
experience in the situations they would 
face in their professional work. Accord- 
ingly, we have had prepared in written 
form some unfinished problem situations 


in which the dean or other guidance 
worker was placed firmly on a spot. 
These situational cases taken together 
now constitute a library of cases which 
we are using in training. 

We divide our major course for guid- 
ance workers into groups of about eight 
each. Each week these groups are given 
two situational cases to work on. At 
first the students feel there must be some 
“right” solution, but, as each group re- 
ports its analysis of the case, the possible 
“solutions” confronting the dean, and 
what ideally should be done, recognition 
grows that there is no one best solution 
—that certain principles should be kept 
in mind, but that the outcome in each 
case depends upon the dean’s own skill 
in human relations. 

And as the groups of eight seek to dis- 
cover how each of them would perform 
when confronted with such a problem, 
again each student learns much about 
himself. He discovers, for instance, that 
he would compromise situations far 
oftener than would anyone else in his 
group. He begins to wonder w hy he 
seems to find this the best way. Or he 
may take what he would call “a strong 
position” more consistently than anyone 
else seems to find necessary or desirable. 
Or perhaps he is more mindful of the 
necessity for building power, maintain- 
ing prestige, respecting the hierarchy 
than are the others. The others may have 
more concern for the learnings that are 
taking place in the students than they 
have for the hierarchical relationships of 
the staff. Occasionally the group mem- 
bers play the parts of the various char- 
acters involved in the situational case. 
This serves to make even more real the 
human relations of the hypothetical situ- 
ation, and also gives each person an 
opportunity to try out how he would 
really tend to behave. 
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FIELD WORK 

A third method for developing leader- 
ship which we have used for many years, 
but which we are now trying hard to 
improve, is the method of field work 
and internships. We have selected schools, 
colleges, community centers, and so on 
where we think the best work in guid- 
ance is being carried on. We ask the 
cooperation of the guidance workers in 
these situations to let our students ob- 
serve and work with them for from one- 
half day each week for at least fifteen 
weeks, to two or even three days a week 
over a period as long as thirty weeks. 
We know that there are very valuable 
learnings from such opportunities. How- 
ever, we require each student participat- 
ing in such field work to meet with no 
more than ten other students and with a 
member of our own staff for at least 
two hours each week to evaluate what is 
being learned and to exchange experi- 
ences. Furthermore, a member of our 
staff visits at least once a semester each 
situation in which one of our students is 
working to talk with the supervisor there 
and to observe the total situation. Occa- 
sionally we invite all of the guidance 
workers in these field work and intern- 
ship situations to participate as a group 
in the evaluation of the plan we are 
following. 


EVALUATION 

We have been experimenting for some 
years with having our students continu- 
ously evaluate the program of training 
which they were experiencing, and hav- 
ing representatives meet with us weekly 
to discuss and plan how the experiences 
might be improved. Toward the end of 
each semester students from each class 
volunteer to use the best methods of 
evaluation they have learned and then as 


a committee to report to the class the 
gist of what the class feels have been the 
stronger and weaker aspects of their 
experiences. They use questionnaires, 
polls, “post-meeting evaluation” sheets, 
analyses of participation spread, fre- 
quency of participation records, unfin- 
ished sentences, “logs,” and so forth to 
try to get for the class as a whole some 
deeper understanding of the kinds of 
learnings that have been developing in 
the individual members of the class from 
all their multiple experiences. 

I will confess that at first it took a bit 
of courage to sit and listen to such a 
committee report for an hour or two the 


summary of our work together. The 


strong and weak contributions of the 
staff are, of course, an important feature 
in any such evaluation. The outcomes of 
such a process, however, are so very 

valuable in so many ways that personally 
I face it now with not the slightest flinch- 
ing. Even when the committee reports 
quite clearly just how it is thought I 
might mend my ways and how I might 
correct some weakness, I now realize 
that by my example perhaps members 
of the class are learning to submit them- 
selves to the same kind of evaluative help 
from those with whom they will work 
later on. Furthermore, it is always clear 
that such reports are presented in a spirit 
of the best cooperation with a clear de- 
sire to help and improve the process 
which they have been trying to use for 
their own growth. No instructor can 
possibly know as well as those who ex- 
perience them just what effects his efforts 
are having. 


SUMMARY 


If, as Toynbee has suggested, this is 
the first age since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion in which people have dared to think 
it practicable to make the benefits of 
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civilization available to the whole human 
race; and if we are to interpret the 
“benefits of civilization” not so much in 
terms of material benefits, conveniences, 
and possessions as in terms of such at- 
tributes as respect for human dignity and 
the worth of each person, individual free- 
dom, knowledge of the importance of 
cooperation and the ability to implement 


cooperation with skill, and the full de- 
velopment of the capacities of each per- 
son both for his own enjoyment and for 
the betterment of society, then it is of 
vital importance that we educators should 
“think big.” Not only must we think 
ahead and beyond, but we must also try 
to see how step by step we can move 
toward our objectives. 























Research As Educational Experience 


GEORGE T. RENNER 


PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY 


RADUATE scholars are often heard to 
(0. “I have finished my doc- 
toral program—except for writing a dis- 
sertation.” This suggests that many 
American students consider the disserta- 
tion and the research requisite to it to be 
irrelevant to the main business of educa- 
tion. Perhaps this is not strange in view 
of the fact that most of the student’s 
time has previously been spent in master- 
ing facts, ideas, and theories, and hence 
he feels ill at ease when faced for the 
first time with a research problem. 

Formerly, a dissertation was required 
for any academic degree, but in most 
colleges today the bachelor’s essay is 
no longer required, and the master’s essay 
has been made optional. In a few uni- 
versities, even the doctor’s dissertation 
has tended to become perfunctory be- 
cause, as one well-known administrator 
remarked recently, “Most of these stu- 
dents are not going to be research work- 
ers after leaving school.” 


ULTIMATE PURPOSE 
EDUCATION 


OF 


The recent minimizing of student re- 
search seems to be the result of a fairly 
general belief that the dissertation is an 
outworn academic tradition rather than 
a fundamental educational experience. At 
this point, it might well be asked whether 
the ultimate purpose of education is to 
learn facts or to learn how facts are ob- 


tained, evaluated, and classified; whether 
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it is to obtain knowledge or to discover 
how knowledge is derived; whether it is 
to know the truth or to learn how to 
distinguish truth from error. 

Modern man is no smarter than the 
Cro-Magnard of 100,000 B.c., but he is 
almost infinitely more advanced. Is his 
advancement the result of knowing more 
than his ancient precursor, or does it 
stem from his having learned to think in 
a manner which enables him to harness 
his environment to an increasing degree? 
If the latter, then it seems probable that 
modern civilization is the product of a 
new way of thinking. In that case, edu- 
cation should teach this new way of 
thinking rather than merely purveying 
the new facts which have been uncov- 
ered. This new way of thinking is com- 
monly known as the scientific method. 


TWO METHODS OF THINKING 
There are, of course, only two meth- 
ods of rational thinking, the dogmatic 
and the scientific.t The first of these is 
based upon authoritarianism in one form 
or another, that is, the authority of the 
mass mind, of tradition, of a well-estab- 
lished institution, of the printed page, or 


‘Contrary to vulgar opinion, there is nothing 
mysterious about science; the word is derived 
from the Latin verb sciere, meaning “to know.” 
Nothing save what is ac tually known enters 
into the basic re asoning of the scientist. Where 
it is necessary to deal with unknowns, tentative 
hypotheses are temporarily employed until 
additional verified facts can be obtained. 
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of social acceptance or custom. Author- 
ity of whatever kind draws a circle in- 
side of which reposes all truth, and out- 
side of which lies error or untruth. In 
thinking or reasoning, any starting point 
will serve, just so long as it lies inside 
the circle. By the same token, the con- 
clusion reached must likewise always fall 
within the circle (the dogmatic perim- 
eter) of truth. Rules of logical reasoning 
and discourse are observed as closely as 
possible in progressing from starting 
point to conclusion (see Figure 1), but 
wherever any line of reasoning seems to 
move toward a conclusion lying outside 
the dogmatic circle of truth, it is either 
promptly inhibited or else reconciled to 
dogma by a system of apologetics. Mi- 
raculous interventions by deities and sub- 
deities into natural law are accepted, and 
extra-natural or catastrophic data are 
permitted (and even utilized) to rein- 
force conclusions derived through logi- 
cal analysis. 

Scientific thinking, on the other hand, 





FIGURE 1 


Dogmatic thinking showing progression of rea- 
soning from premise X to conclusion C within 
the circle of truth. 





has no circle of authority or outer cir- 
cumference of truth. It does have a 
starting point and a method (see Figure 
2). The former is of utmost importance 
because, for any given problem, only one 
point of departure is possible. This is 
true for the reason that the point in 
question is determined by mathematical 
relationship (axioms) and philosophical 
relationship (the nature of reality). In 
thinking scientifically one moves away 
from this starting point or intellectual 
bench mark by careful observation and 
by measurement or evaluation of fact. 
Progress in thinking is guided by a very 
rigorous methodology consisting of 
scrupulous attention to the principle of 
cause-and-effect, to the natural laws of 
matter and energy, and to the logical con- 
trols over deduction and induction, and 
by the maintenance of an objective atti- 
tude and suspended judgment. No ex- 
ceptions, no deviations, no setting aside of 
galactic, terrestrial, or sub-molar laws are 
given credence. If his starting point or 


GS 


FIGURE 2 . 
Scientific thinking showing progression of rea- 
soning from premise X’ to conclusion C’ by 
means of verified facts with reference to no 
predetermined circle of truth. 
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premise be correct and his process be 
accurate, then the individual is safe in 
accepting his conclusion. Indeed, he is 
obliged to accept it, no matter how much 
at variance with his hope, faith, and 
previous belief it may be. 


FRUITS OF SCIENTIFIC 
THINKING 

The process of scientific thinking is a 
reliable one. It has led to the develop- 
ment of mechanics, to the harnessing of 
stupendous amounts of power, to the 
splitting of the molecule and the atom, to 
the understanding of the biotic realm, 
the realm of the human mind, and the 
realms of medical and surgical science. 
Finally, it has led to an understanding of 
the nature of proof and certainty. This 
has in turn led to a large and increasing 
understanding of truth ‘and the meaning 
of life. 

The premise and method of scientific 
thinking are not only authentic and re- 
liable, but also productive. They have 
moved the world from the Dark Ages 
to a so-called Age of Science, and 
have literally revolutionized human liv- 
ing. Today, people in almost all parts 
of the world are quite willing, even 
eager, to accept the benefits and products 
of science, but most of these same peo- 
ple are, on the other hand, quite un- 
willing to believe what scientists tell 
them. As a consequence, ours is a society 
in which scientific men’s ideas are ridi- 
culed and rejected by most people. And 
yet the well-being and functioning of 
society are very largely the result of the 
thinking of scientists. The fact of the 
matter is, a politician may govern, a 
banker may finance, a churchman may 
preach, a bootblack may shine shoes, and 
a charwoman may scrub, and all of them 
earn a good living, in a society which 
they could not maintain. None of these 
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people customarily, if ever, think in a 
scientific manner. It is no wonder, then, 
that we live in a scientific world ruled 
by bootblacks’ (or bankers’) beliefs and 
ideas. If the common man’s thinking 
could be put on a scientific basis, a new 
“world” would be created within two or 
three decades. There is scant chance of 
such a result, but the possibility of it 
poses the greatest of all tasks for edu- 
cation. 


RESEARCH AND ACADEMIC 
DEGREES 

If the Dark Ages were largely the fruit 
of the unchallenged supremacy of dog- 
matic thinking,’ then in the present Age 
of Science far too much educational ef- 
fort is being expended on learning what 
others have found out, and far too little 
in finding out for oneself. The bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees have become largely 
degrees-in-course. For the doctor's de- 
gree, however, a dissertation placing in 
written essay form the results of the stu- 
dent’s research, remains the ultimate test 
of those who would become a learned 
doctor.? The research dissertation is, 
therefore, the nascent scholar’s own first 
certified contribution to knowledge. 

Any college or university requires that 
a teacher examine each student before 
certifying him to receive credit for any 
course toward the bachelor’s degree. It 
requires that two or more members of 
the faculty examine each student for the 


master’s degree. And finally, it requires 


? The contemporary Moslem world did not 
undergo any such scientific eclipse as did the 
nearby but more adv antageously located and 
equipped Christian world. 

*Doctor is a Latin noun meaning one edu- 
cated enough to enable him to teach (derived 
from the Latin verb docere, to teach). The 
title of doctor has been incorrectly appro- 
priated by medical men, osteopaths, chirop- 


odists, dentists, and other workers in the 
healing arts. 
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that three or more teachers, of profes- 
sorial grade, examine each candidate for 
the doctor’s degree. It is traditional for 
such men to administer and safeguard 
the doctor’s degree carefully and jeal- 
ously. Despite the traditions surrounding 
the awarding of doctoral degrees and 
the general conscientiousness of profes- 
sors administering the doctorate, it is not 
uncommon for one department to accuse 
another of “letting down standards.” 
There is also considerable criticism of 
one school or college by other schools 
and colleges within the same university. 
Almost invariably this consists of criti- 
cism of younger faculties by older, long- 
er-established faculties. The criticism of 
Education by Arts and Sciences is par- 
ticularly vigorous and widespread, but 
the criticism of one department by an- 
other within each of these faculties is 
also surprisingly common. 

When one department or faculty ac- 
cuses another of accepting substandard 
dissertations or of granting “soft” doc- 
tor’s degrees, the distrust usually rests 
upon a belief that bona fide research is 
not being done, or perhaps is not even 
possible, in the field being criticized. 
This belief, in turn, is an outgrowth of a 
far too narrow definition of research.‘ 


WHAT IS RESEARCH? 


In the early universities of Europe 
and America, research consisted almost 
entirely of the examination of documents 
in the classics and the other humanities, 
law, and history. Later, the physical 
sciences developed rapidly, and with 
them the experimental laboratory 
method of discovering new know ledge 
achieved prominence in the universities.° 

‘It is seemingly as frequently misdefined 
as it is mispronounced, (the layman usually 
accents the first svllable, whereas the re- 


searcher accents the latter, i.e. re-search’). 
*For many decades, the older faculties re- 
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Accordingly, today there is current in 
many universities the belief that disserta- 
tions, to be valuable and worth while, 
must be based upon either documentary 
study or laboratory experiment. This 
misconception regarding “real research” 
arises out of the undue prestige of his- 
tory and the humanities® (for traditional 
reasons) and of the physical sciences (be- 
cause of their impressive application to 
engineering and business within the profit 
system, and because of their service as 
handmaiden to the military arts). 
Actually, research is a much broader 
and more varied process than is com- 
monly believed even by many competent 
scholars. In 1906, Webster’s International 
Dictionary defined research as “Diligent 
inquiry or examination in seeking facts 
or principles.”* Forty-two years later, 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary defined 
it as “Critical and exhaustive investiga- 
tion or experimentation having for its 
aim the revision of accepted conclusions, 
in the light of newly discovered facts.” * 


RESEARCH, SCIENCE, 
REALITY 


AND 


How reliable is research? It may be 
categorically answered that research is, 
in the opinion of the writer, the most 
reliable aspect of modern human culture. 
It is closely related to invention. Indeed, 
research might be defined as the “art 
of invention,” and it is applicable to the 
inventing of ideas and semana as 





fused to admit the sciences to cqualey. At 
Oxford, as late as the First World War, the 
sciences were contemptuously referred to as 
the stinks. 

®*There is considerable 
garding history as one of the humanities 
rather than as a social science. 

* Webster’s International Dictionary of the 
English Language, Fourth Edition, 1906, page 
1224. G. and C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

* Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Fifth Edi- 
tion, 1948, page 847. G. and C. Merriam. 


justification for re- 
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well as to the creation of tools and gadg- 
ets. Any process which is both produc- 
tive and accurate enough to yield the 
modern tool, machine tool, and machine, 
which is imaginative enough to create 
penicillin, giant telescopes, and radio- 
knife surgery, and which is discerning 
enough to harness the Hertzian wave and 
to split the atom is reliable enough to be 
depended upon in the realm of ideas and 
beliefs. To disbelieve this would be, of 
course, to challenge the validity and de- 
pendability of human thought. Such a 
challenge is not so improbable as might 
be assumed. David Hume, the Scottish 
philosopher (1711-1776), very directly 
challenged the reality of the mind. More 
than one hundred years later, Mary 
Baker Eddy® follow ed Hume’s lead and 
challenged not only the mind’s reality, 
but the very objectivi ity of reality itself. 
Quite the opposite position was taken by 
René Descartes (1596-1650), who pic- 
tured a scientific universe in which 
everything can be explained rationally 
and even ‘mathematically. He sounded a 
distinctly modern note in his contention 
that reason is the principal source of 
knowledge.’® Georg Hegel (1770-1831) 
went a step further in contending that 
nothing is unknowable, and that, “Every 
element of experience is connected with 
a rational whole.” Said Hegel, “It is for 
philosophy to show how each factor of 
experience is related to the rational whole 
to which it belongs.” ** Furthermore, he 
declared that, “This rational whole in its 
entirety is God or the Absolute.” The 
struggle to know all and the attempt to 
relate all knowledge to the rational whole 


* Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, 1875; Rudimental Divine Science, 1891; 
Christian Science versus Pantheism, 1808. 

°° T. W. Wallbank and A. M. Taylor, Civili- 
cation, Past and Present, p. 42, Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1942. 

" Ibid, p. 19 
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can almost be accepted as a definition of 
modern research and the scholar’s use of 
the scientific method. 


RESEARCH, KNOWLEDGE, AND_ 
CERTAINTY 
It is this scientific method which gives 
to man the nearest thing to certainty that 
he possesses. Know ledge yielded by re- 
search and tested by the scientific method 
is fact; the interrelating of facts by logi- 
cal synthesis, and the relating of them to 
a rational whole, comes as close to con- 
stituting proof as anything the human 
mind can ever devise.'? Such deferential 
working with data develops in the re- 
search worker a very great respect for 
facts. Moreover, it reduces his amount 
and degree of certainty to the point 
where he develops an enormous respect 
for proof. The layman (and all too often 
even the layman who has been to college) 
is almost always ready to argue with 
facts if they run counter to popular ideas 
or current ‘dogmas of authoritarian insti- 
tutions. The research scientist never ar- 
gues with verified facts (although he may 
question their meaning or their applica- 
tion) even though they may be a contra- 
version of his former beliefs and upset 
his existing values. 


RESEARCH AND THE THEORY 
OF VALUE 
The relation of new knowledge to 


value is an interesting one. In general, 
there are three theories of value held by 
those engaged in society’s business of 
education. First, there is the ecclesiastical 
theory, that values come from divine 
revelation and are universal and un- 
changing. Second, there is the classical 


* The dialectic technique of thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis used by Hegel, the mathematician’s 
equation, the logician’s syllogism, the physical 
scientist’s controlled experiment are all attempts 
to develop instruments of proof. 
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or historical theory, that values inhere in 
human ideas and achievements through 
the past, and that the principal concern 
of education is to study the classics or 
humanities. Third, there is the scientific 
theory, that values are constantly emerg- 
ing and disappearing through the organic 
growth and the ecological adjustments 
and readjustments of human society, that 
education is therefore an ongoing and 
continually changing process. Acceptance 
of any one of these three theories carries 
implications of considerable gravity. For 
instance, adherence to the scientific 
theory of value demands that the edu- 
cator accept the idea that education is 
an ongoing process serving changing 
ends. It also implies that it is less impor- 
tant for the student to learn values than 
it is for him to learn how values are de- 
rived. If this implication be valid, then 
the preparation of a dissertation is the 
most important part of the student’s en- 
tire education, provided, of course, that 
the dissertation be a demonstration of 
his ability to do research and of his 
ability to derive value from doing it. 


THE PURPOSE OF RESEARCH 


In some instances a research project is 
a small, compact study undertaken for 
the purpose of confirming or disproving 
a hunch or an intuition. In other in- 
stances it may be a sizable investigation 
with many complicated ramifications 
and with significant implications. To be 
bona fide research, a study may seek to 
discover, to locate, to isolate, to measure, 
to classify, to denominate, to compare, to 
relate, to interpolate or extrapolate, or to 
understand. It may not review, compile, 
distort, describe. It is not ordinarily de- 
signed merely to refute or criticize, and 
it may never seek to prove or support a 
bias by suppressing evidence or present- 
ing partial evidence. 


All research possesses three essential 
characteristics—a purpose, materials for 
study or measurement, and a method. 
The general purposes of all research are 
to destroy mental stereotypes, to extend 
human knowledge, and to improve social, 
business, educational, and scientific tech- 
niques and procedures. Most research is 
directional, that is oriented in a specific 
direction. This is expectable because of 
the special interests of the researcher and 
the climate of opinion and purpose which 
characterizes the school or other institu- 
tion where it is done. A much smaller 
amount is of the kind known as basic 
research—that is, non-directional research 
designed to uncover or reveal general 
truths or fundamental principles. At 
present, most basic research is being done 
in the physical sciences, with smaller 
amounts under way in archaeology and 
anthropology. Such research is, however, 
badly needed in the social sciences and 
even in the humanities. 

Most research is an individual matter. 
In the graduate schools of the universi- 
ties, all student research is individual 
study, although the separate student 
projects may form parts of a large gen- 
eral pattern of interest. Attached to 
many universities, however, are post-doc- 
toral or faculty group-research projects, 
such as the present Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project or the wartime Air-Age 
Education Project at Teachers College. 
Such group undertakings are also often 
set up by the Federal Government, as for 
instance the former National Resources 
Planning Board. Research, however, is 
increasingly being done on a large, highly 
complicated, institutional scale. Examples 
of institutional research are the Brook- 
ings Institution, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the Stanford Research Institute, 
the Population Reference Bureau, the 
Public Opinion Center, and the U.S. Bu- 
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reau of Agricultural Economics. Truly, 
institutional research represents man’s 
invention of the art of invention. 


THE MATERIALS FOR RESEARCH 


Materials for study or exploration are 
legitimately of many kinds. In general, 
they may be grouped into some six cate- 
gories, as follows: 

1. Mechanical apparatus together with 
physical, chemical, or biotic materials 

2. The natural and man-made land- 
scapes in a given portion of the earth 

3. Government and private compila- 
tions of statistics 

4. Writings (such as essays, disserta- 
tions, explanations, or comments) by 
numerous scholars on a given problem, 
together with systems of cosmology, 
logic, and philosophy which may serve 
as intellectual tools 

5. Historical documents and records 

6. Observations, measurements, opin- 
ions, or replies to questions obtained 
from individuals and groups in a given 
educational, psychological, or social situ- 
ation. 


THE METHODS OF RESEARCH 


The third essential for worth-while 
research is a creditable method of gather- 
ing, analyzing, and evaluating data. De- 
pendable methods are much more numer- 
ous than usually envisioned. They range 
from the direct chorographic methods 
developed by Jones, Colby, Whittlesey, 
Hudson, and other American geogra- 
phers, to the involved philosophical in- 
quiries of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Childs, 
Butts, and Benne. 

In general, there are not one or two 
but six standard research methods. The 
first of these is usually known as the 
Natural Science Method. It is experi- 
mental, it is prosecuted i in the laboratory, 
and it consists of problem solving 


through manual performance. It is, as its 
name implies, most characteristic of 
chemistry, physics, and biology, but it is 
at least partially applicable to a wide 
range of other disciplines. 

Second is the Geographical Method. It 
consists of direct observation of occur- 
rence, distribution, co-association, and 
concomitance within an area. It seeks to 
discover (and often to depict carto- 
graphically) causal relationship, ecologi- 
cal pattern, and regionalization. It is 
frequently called the survey or field 
method. It is most characteristic of geog- 
raphy, but it is used by cultural anthro- 
pology, sociology, political science, agri- 
cultural economics, soil science, forestry, 
certain aspects of geology, city and re- 
gional planning, and several other kinds 
of studies. 

Third is the Mathematical Method. It 
prefers its materials in the form of re- 
corded or compiled data. It is statistical 
in procedure and consists of quantitative 
analysis or measurement. It is widely 
applied to economics, physical anthro- 
pology, educational psychology, as- 
tronomy, and mathematics. 

Fourth is the Philosophical Method. 
It is sometimes referred to as the syllo- 
gistic method, and consists of qualitative 
analysis through logical and theoretical 
inquiry. Since it is theoretical and intel- 
lectual, it is sometimes dubbed the “‘arm- 
chair method.” It is mankind’s oldest 
formal method of investigation and has 
been used successfully through the ages 
from Aristotle, through Fratosthenes, 
Bacon, Descartes, and on down to 
Dewey. It is applicable to any field of 
know ledge but, because it requires a 
mature mind for its successful use, it is 
not much used as a primary — . 
research, in baccalaureate, magistral, 
doctoral dissertations. 

Fifth is the Historical Method. It is 
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also variously termed documentary 
method, library method, or legal method. 
It has received undue emphasis because 
nearly all education during medieval and 
early modern times was oriented to the 
past. Today a great deal of education still 
faces the past rather than the present or 
future, and hence the Historical Method 
enjoys an exaggerated prestige at the 
expense of other avenues and instruments 
of research. It is most characteristic of 
history, law, political science, linguistics, 
and literature, but is applicable to cer- 
tain kinds of studies in all fields. 

Sixth is the Sociological Method. \t 
gathers its data through interviews, ex- 
aminations of individuals, or question- 
naires. It is occasionally denominated as 
the clinical or case-study method. These 
six methods may be tabulated as follows: 


institution or at more than one .institu- 
tion, is a similar study a desirable or 
even a permissible subject for a graduate 
dissertation? Is a study which runs 
counter to society’s accepted standards 
desirable? Is a study which exposes the 
bias of, or runs counter to the beliefs or 
pretensions of, a powerful institution 
such as a church, a veterans’ organiza- 
tion, or a patriotic society, desirable or 
permissible? 

For the student who decides to under- 
take a bit of research culminating in a 
dissertation which will lead to a degree 
there are several steps to be followed. 
First, select a problem that challenges 
you. Be sure it is big enough to be worth 
doing and small enough to be do-able. 
If you do not have a problem then 
read, think, and converse with your fel- 


Method Character Locus Operandi Modus Operandi 
1. Natural Science Experimental Laboratory Manual or problem-solving 
2. Geographical Observational Field Survey and recording 


3. Mathematical Statistical 


Compiled data 


Quantitative analysis 
or measurement 


4. Philosophical Syllogistic Intellectual Qualitative analysis 
or logical and theoretical 
inquiry 

5. Historical Documentary Library Legal verification 

6. Sociological Case study Clinical Interview or questionnaire 


PREPARING THE DISSERTATION 


Research is commonly misunderstood 
by the average citizen. Contrary to the 
usual opinion, it is neither mysterious 
nor automatic. Unfortunately, it is not 
even infallible. Data are often inaccurate 
and, more often, inadequate. Motives 
and purposes not infrequently become 
warped or biased. Methods are sometimes 
mishandled or misapplied. Problems un- 
der certain conditions become hackneyed 
and repetitious. After several studies of 
the same kind have been done at one 


lows until you do have one. As soon as 
you have a problem, select a faculty ad- 
viser and discuss it with him. Make a 
general bibliography pertaining to your 
problem and investigate what data and 
materials are available. With your ad- 
viser’s help, decide which method or 
combination of methods is required by 
your project. If you do not possess the 
necessary skills, then enroll for a course 
dealing with the desired methodology. 
Next, assemble your faculty advisory 
committee and start working. , 

The quality of your research, like the 
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quality of your education in general, will 
depend upon you, upon the professors 
under whose guidance you work, and 
upon the educational climate in which 
you perform | your labors. Many colleges 
and universities have handsome buildings 
and large staffs of professors. Both of 
these can be purchased by endowment 
from corporations and grants from legis- 
latures. But not everything which looks 
like a university actually is one. A real 
university is a cultural center. Some very 
shabby looking institutions give students 
the best education. They do so because 
the men there are able and competent to 
stimulate students to undertake research, 
and to advise and guide them in carrying 
on that research. Many of these institu- 
tions have been in the business of educa- 
tion long enough to have built their own 
atmosphere of freedom of inquiry, and 
to have learned to defend this from 
loyalty probes, prying legislatures, super- 
patriots, and demands from the market 
place. In such centers of culture, young 
men and women discover that what one 
learns from others is not always true, 
but that what one learns by means of 
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one’s own efforts through the application 
of the scientific method is more endur- 
ing than the learner himself. 

SOME INFERENCES 

Research is not something to be 
avoided by the student or delayed and 
minimized by the professor. It is, instead, 
a fundamental educational experience. 

There is no restriction as to the type 
of material which may properly form 
the basis of a dissertation. 

There is no preference as to which of 
the six standard methods of research may 
be used. The choice depends upon the 
problem to be attacked and the kinds of 
materials to be examined. 

Research projects usually reflect the 
peculiar interests of the school in which 
they are carried out. This is expectable 
and not improper. They must, however, 
be original and they must yield exten- 
sions of human know ledge. 

Dissertations resulting from research 
studies must be of such quality as to 
demonstrate that the student can con- 
tribute to knowledge as well 
what others have contributed. 
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| Focus and Function in Group Discussion 


NATHANIEL CANTOR 


VISITING PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE literature on the nature of group 

discussion and “group dynamics” is 
growing rapidly. In studying this litera- 
ture and in observing different kinds of 
group discussions led by professional 
leaders, I have been struck by a quality 
of looseness in the structure of the dis- 
cussions, an absence of focus, and a de- 
nial of the psychological realities which 
characterize a group meeting. In this 
writer’s opinion some of the pivotal as- 
sumptions of current thinking, writing, 
and practice concerning group discussion 
are unsound. 

Fortunately for the present purpose, 
a series of “selected readings with espe- 
cial emphasis on group development” has 
recently been published.t The contribu- 
tors include such writers and discussion 
leaders as Alex Bavelas, Leland Bradford, 
Charles Hendry, Ronald Lippitt, Alvin 
Zander, Kenneth Benne, Herbert Thelen, 
and Douglas McGregor. Naturally there 
are differences in approach by the vari- 
ous men. Essentially, however, one dis- 
covers in all of them a basic, common, 
non-functional approach to an analysis 
of the nature of group methods and ‘de- 
velopment. 

I wish to present an alternative, func- 
tional approach to group development 
which calls for a different kind of role 
for the leader and a different kind of 


* Human Relations in Curriculum Change, 
edited by Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar 
Muntyan. The Dryden Press, New York, 1951. 


focus for the discussion. This approach 
is not new. Social case workers in this 
country appreciate the achievements of 
a functional approach to casework. The 
contributions of faculty and graduates 
of the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work in this area are recognized. Dur- 
ing the past decade the functional ap- 
proach has been extended to group work 
practice,? to employee counseling,’ and 
to education.* The analysis which follows 
is, so far as I know, one of the first at- 
tempts to explore the possibility of ex- 
tending the functional approach to group 
discussion and “conference” techniques. 
In a recently published volume the author 
tried, for the first time, to present the 
implications of a functional approach for 
discussion groups.° 


FOCUS OF DISCUSSION 


We shall begin with a quotation from 
one of the contributions by Benne, 
Bradford, and Lippitt. 


*Helen U. Phillips, “Social Group Work, A 
Functional Approach,” The Group, March, 
1948; Achievement of Responsibile Behavior 
Through Group Work Process, Helen U. 
Phillips, Ed., University of Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work, 1950. 

* Nathaniel Cantor, Employee Counseling, A 
New Approach to Industrial Psychology. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1945. 

* Nathaniel Cantor, The Dynamics of Learn- 
ing, 2nd ed. Foster and Steward, Buffalo, New 
York, 1950. 

* Nathaniel Cantor, Learning Through Dis- 
cussion. Human Relations Films, 443 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, New York, 1950. 
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There are two principal dangers to group 
process. First, the goals of the group may 
not be clearly seen by either the leader or 
the member of the group. Second, the goals 
as set originally may be so rigid that they 
do not permit a change. This latter change 
usually comes when the leader is fearful of 
losing control of the group or when he feels 
that he has the sole responsibility of seeing 
that the group comes out with something. 
Such a leader tends to suggest goals to 
groups in the beginning and then questions 
every alternative point in terms of whether 
it is in the direction of this original goal 
which is not to be questioned. The leader 
gradually loses his group because they come 
to feel that he is trying to do their thinking 
for them. (Italics not in original.)® 


The same authors state in another 
article, 


The responsibility of leadership is that of 
making a group aware of its need to set 
goals before proceeding further and of help- 
ing the group find such goals. Final respon- 
sibility lies with the group as a whole. 
(Italics not in original. )7 


These two passages seem to present 
clearly the point of view of the authors 
mentioned. But suppose we raise certain 
fundamental questions: Why does a par- 
ticular group come together? Why is a 
particular individual selected or ap- 
pointed to be the leader of the group? 

All of us will agree that it would be 
absurd for a number of people, say the 
first ten or fifteen who passed the north- 
east corner of Broadway at 116th Street 
in New York City on any day at 9 A.M., 
to decide they w vanted to have a group 
meeting. It would be just as foolish to 
flip a coin to decide who the leader of 
the discussion was to be. This extreme 
hypothetical case sharpens the issue. 
There must be a common felt need prior 


*Op. cit., p. 76. 
* Op. cit., p. 149. 


to a group’s formation. People do not 
come together for serious, formal discus- 
sion or activity unless they feel a mutual 
concern about a specific problem. The 
authors quoted above would, I believe, 
agree since they state that “the goals 
of the group may not be clearly seen by 
either the leader or the members of the 
group.” The implication is that a goal or 
goals are dimly perceived by both leader 
and group. The members of the group 
sense a certain need concerning which 
they want clarification or help. 

A leader is the professional person 
representing an agency, an industry, an 
institution, or a school (or his own ex- 
pertness in a specific area) which offers 
a specific service through the leader. Such 
specific service is offered to those who 
need and want it. A physically ill person 
who wants medical assistance ordinarily 
calls upon a physician, not a lumberjack 
or an ichthyologist. The community that 
desires its children to be educated calls 
upon professional educators to deter- 
mine the process of educating them. 
School children who develop behavior 
difficulties are, in the more alert school 
systems, referred to the professional 
school guidance counselor or to a child 
guidance clinic staffed by professional 
workers who carry out their designated 
professional services. 

The professional factor in the group 
discussion process through which desira- 
ble group decision and consequent be- 
havior develop is the professional worker. 
The worker does not carry all of the 
responsibility for what happens in the 
group he leads nor does he permit the 
group members to carry the entire re- 
sponsibility. The leader’s job is to per- 
form professionally in his role. His con- 
cern is with the movement and direction 
of the group as a whole as it deals with 
the external social limitations and with 
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the psychological developments of the 
individuals within the group. 

The discussion leader operates by de- 
fining what service he can offer which 
meets the needs of the group. He pre- 
sents the limited alternatives within which 
his service operates. He carefully and 
cautiously holds to the limits established 
by the serv ice he offers and the needs 
are established by the group, that is, the 
more or less defined needs which initially 
bring the members of the group together. 

Indeed the leader has the responsibility 
to suggest goals to the group in the be- 
ginning. He clarifies for members of the 
group ‘their purpose in coming together, 
what kind of help they think they % want, 
and how he might help them in that 
area. The leader, I submit, has the re- 
sponsibility of structuring the discus- 
sion, of watching to see that the discus- 
sion remains focused in the direction of 
the needs and purposes of the meeting. 

This is not mechanically and rigidly 
determined at the outset. A focused dis- 
cussion is not to be naively identified 
with a yes-no, question-answer discus- 
sion. There is wide latitude in explora- 
tion, modification, and redirection so 
long as all of this occurs within the lim- 
its which structure the meeting. The 
leader discourages anecdotes and other 
discussion irrelevant to the purposes of 
the group. 

“The leader,” our authors remark, 
“gradually loses his group because they 
come to feel that he is trying to do their 
thinking for them.” The leader, I have 
observed, more often loses a group be- 
cause they feel he has nothing to offer 
them.* The skilled leader never does the 
*This observation is supported by a recent 
study at Harvard University. The members of 
several discussion groups highly approved of 
the leader and liked the permissive atmosphere. 


They complained, however, of the lack of 
focus and structure of the discussions. They 


thinking for the group and he never per- 
mits the members of the group to do 
their own exclusive thinking. He helps 
them to think in directions other than 
those they would take if he were not 
their leader. One is, otherwise, led to 
wonder what constitutes “leadership” in 


a group. 


FUNCTION OF THE LEADER 

Final responsibility, it seems to me, 
does not lie with the group as a whole. 
Initial, developing and final responsibility 
is shared by leader avd individual group 
members. 

The function of the leader is to in- 
terpret and maintain his service, both in 
content of discussion and in his under- 
standing of group process. He helps the 
individual members of the group to 
face problems and come to decisions. 
He does not resolve their problems or 
make decisions for them. He represents 
his difference to the group and encour- 
ages the group members to reveal their 
differences. An illustration may clarify 
what is meant. 

A group of teachers met with the 
writer in a series of seminars to discuss 
the problem (the “need” which brings 
the group together) “How to Become a 
More Skilled Teacher.” The leader was 
invited by the university authorities to 
lead this group because he is considered 
competent in supervising teachers and 
the teachers wanted to learn more about 
teaching skills. 

The first three meetings were con- 
cerned with exploring the nature of 
skilled teaching—so the group of teach- 
ers declared. As a matter of recorded 


expressed their desire for the leader to ‘take 2 a 
more direct and active part in the discussions. 
(Lauren G. Wispe, “Evaluating Section Teach- 
ing Methods in the Introductory Course,” 
Journal of Educational Research, November 
1951, p. 161.) 
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discussion the sessions were devoted to 
the teachers’ complaints about parents, 
pupils, supervisors, principals, and mem- 
bers of the board of education. 

Every experienced discussion leader 
has lived through such confused initial 
sessions. The group was uneasy, con- 
fused, uncertain, and afraid to speak. 
When encouraged to participate no one 

uite knew what point to talk to, so the 
talk was about something or other. There 
Was no vital participation because no real 
challenge of the leader’s difference, his 
defined service, was presented. The group 
was not held to the purpose of the meet- 
ings, namely, to discover how one be- 
comes a skilled teacher. 

At the start of the fourth meeting, 
the following took place: 


LEADER. Good evening. I guess we’re 
ready for a continuation of our discussion. 
(Silence) Perhaps our recorder can remind 
us where we were at the close of the last 
meeting? 

RECORDER. Well, in general, we had a 
gripe session. Everyone was complaining 
about something. 

MILDRED. Goodness knows, there’s plenty 
to complain about. After a day like this (it 
had been a dreary day of continuous rain) 
I couldn’t stand much more of the yak, yak, 
yak of those kids. (Silence) 

LEADER. Mildred, I wonder whether we 
can make use of what you just said to help 
all of us explore the problem of discipline. 
Every teacher has certainly experienced the 
annoyance and irritation you speak of and 
we have all reacted many times the way 
you did. Would you mind, then, to help us 
all, telling us why you spoke of the kids 
as “yaking, yaking, yaking.” 

MILDRED. That’s exactly what went on 
all day. I’m telling you, those kids are a 
problem. 

LEADER. Does anyone want to comment 
on Mildred’s description of her class? 

pick. You mean Mildred resented her 
pupils’ talking? 
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LEADER. What do 


you 


mean, Dick? 
Would you care to elaborate? 


pick. Well, maybe we are the problem 
and not the pupils. 

MILDRED. Id like to see any of you stand 
up to keeping thirty-five little lunatics in 
line. 

Leaver. Many of us, Mildred, I’m sure, 
would have had a tough time today. But 
isn’t the problem of the teacher precisely 
that of trying to keep her own tensions 
under control? Not to use the children as 
an outlet for her needs? 

MARY. It seems that kids are always 
worse when we scold them. They resent 
us more. 

MILDRED. I didn’t scold them. 

LEADER. Well, Mildred, when you 
referred to the kids “yaking” all day, wasn’t 
your attitude in the classroom one of im- 
patience with them because you were tired? 
Just as Mary told us, when she scolds, the 
kids are worse. 


The leader’s relationship with the 
group and Mildred was secure enough 
so that he could single out Mildred 
without too much hurt to her. Mildred’s 
personal tensions in her classroom and 
in the discussion group were not the 
group’s problem. The problem she 
raised, however, is common to most pri- 
mary and secondary school teachers. 
The leader felt justified, therefore, in 
using Mildred to help the group in the 
exploration of its problem of discipline. 

The leader raises the question of the 
use of the term “yak. Mildred replies 
naturally, defensively. The leader main- 
tains focus by returning to the issue of 

“vaking.” Dick picks it up. Mildred re- 
sents the statement of Dick. The leader 
tries to convey his understanding of 
Mildred’s hurt feelings but, nevertheless, 
continues with the challenge. 

The leader holds fast to his function, 
namely, to help the members, in inter- 
action, to do something to the skilled 
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or professional opposition of the leader. 
The members must be given the oppor- 
tunity (the time and place of offering it 
is of course crucial and mistakes can be 
made) to assimilate the differences of 
other group members and the leader. A 
balance between present organization of 
feeling and thinking regarding discipline 
and the different view presented by oth- 
ers may be sought. Mildred, or any other 
member of the group, is free to reject 
or criticize and the members and leader 
must learn to accept her rejection or 
criticism. However, the challenge or op- 
portunity to achieve a new balance must 
be presented. 

The leader, anchored in his function, 
his responsibility to offer help in realiz- 
ing what goes into improved teaching, is 
protected against the tendencies of the 
members to trot off in all directions, 
seeking to run away from the conflict, 
fear, and pain of reorganization of feel- 
ing and attitude. 

If there is no challenge, no difference 
against which or with which one must 
struggle, no genuine movement involv- 
ing growth can occur. Creativity is 
blocked. 

The leader helps the group to find bal- 
ance in assimilating difference. It should 
be reiterated that he does not force issues 
or impose his will or conclusions or in- 
terpretations upon the group members. 
He does not insist that the group move 
only in the direction he indicates. The 
needs of the group he serves are para- 
mount, but not every need. Only those 
needs are relevant for exploration which 
relate to the specific help he has been 
delegated to offer. Members will try to 
deny the very need they want satisfied. 
One side of them wants to change, the 
other side is fearful because genuine 
change must be accompanied by emo- 
tional disturbance. 
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The leader is aware of this. He, too, 
will want to have his way. The skilled 
leader, however, is more able to deal 
with his difference, his struggles, be- 
cause he is not afraid to acknowledge his 
feelings. He must be and, if skilled, is 
aware of them and hence is in a better 
position than nonprofessional group 
members to deal with his conflicts. He 
can control himself because he is aware 
of what is happening, accepts it, and 
need not be defensive or seek justifica- 
tion for felt guilt or resentment. 

In brief, the leader deliberately and 
professionally uses his difference for the 
sake of the group rather than for his own 
need satisfaction. By the same token he is 
prepared to accept the resentment or hos- 
tility of the group which often, at first, 
accompanies his declaration of difference. 
His chief concern is whether the several 
group members will profitably use his 
difference or one another’s differences 
for their growth. The leader must be 
prepared to accept balance, growth, or 
rejection. He introduces his difference, 
he inquires about the direction the group 
has taken, he supports the differences ex- 
pressed by others, or challenges likeness 
at such times as he deems most favorable 
for the growth of the individual member 
and the group. 

The guilt or fear each of us experi- 
ences in being different and in express- 
ing our individual difference in the pres- 
ence of our peers is the basic factor in 
preventing group leaders from realizing 
the role they can play in helping others. 
It requires profound growth for a leader 
who possesses creative difference to de- 
fine himself in professional relation to 
others in such manner that he places his 
difference at the disposal of others rather 
than imposing it upon them for his per- 
sonal satisfactions. 

The leader who makes such use of him- 
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self provides the professional factor in 
the group discussion. He watches the di- 
rection of the discussion with reference 
to the purposes or goal which brings the 
group together and the reactions of the 
individuals within the group. The leader 
helps by structuring the discussion and 
holding to the limits established by the 
specific need of the group and the skilled 
service he offers. In this limited profes- 
sional relationship the leader recognizes 
and responds to the feelings of the group 
discussants, helping them to relate to 
him and to one another. 

The individual member of the group 
will fight to maintain his present organi- 
zation of self, but if he is to become an 
integrated member of the group, he must 
relate to the others, assume some re- 
sponsibility to the group as a whole re- 

garding its declared purpose or objective. 

The individual members of the group 
must meet the external obstacles repre- 
sented by the limited service of the 
leader, the latter’s difference, the limita- 
tions and restrictions of the social, 
dustrial, or educational context in which 
their group need arose. It is the process 
of meeting these limitations and external 
obstacles which provides the yeast of 
growth and the motivation for reorgani- 
zation of self as a member of a group. 

It is to be expected that new adjust- 
ments in relating to other group mem- 
bers, to the difference of the leader, and 
to outside limitations will be accom- 
panied by feelings of discomfort, fear, 
and even pain. The group members will 
experience guilt and confusion, or re- 
sentment and hostility toward one an- 
other and toward the leader. The leader 
too will experience dislike and confusion 
toward the members of the group. These 
feelings are real and have to be faced in 
order to be controlled and used. Why 
should everyone like everyone else under 


all circumstances? This leads us to the 
chief difficulty I have experienced in 
recent writings on group dynamics. 


LIKENESS AND DIFFERENCE 

The majority of writers consider “con- 
sensus” the desideratum of group dis- 
cussion. For example, we read, 


Moreover, the group and its leader have 
built the expectation that 2o member 
(italics in original) is to be excluded from 
the thought and action of the group. Thus, 
the ideal of the group has come to be con- 
sensus in decision. 


Again, 


The expectation which the group is build- 
ing as to successful group discussion is to- 
ward consensus as the only adequate basis 
for common action.® 


Finally, 


When one subjects himself to the controls 
and accepts the ideals of a group, he 
“belongs.” 1° 


If all members do not feel commitment to 
the same goal, then there will be continuous 
friction in working, the capacities of some 
members will be only partially utilized, 
there will be ambiguity in the evaluations 
of contributions . and there will be 
minorities that may induce disintegrative 
forces. For consensus, the alternatives must 
be discussed or studied or practiced with 
until one emerges as being clearly advan- 
tageous.!! 


If I correctly understand these state- 
ments, the writers in question believe 
that democratic values are enhanced 
and preserved by strong “we- feeling.” 
Frustration of individual members is to 
be avoided. Grievances are to be fore- 
stalled. 


*Op. cit. p. 81 (Benne, Bradford, Lippitt). 

Op. cit., p. 86 (quoting K. Lewin and P. 
Grabbe). 

“Op. cit., p. 94 (H. A. Thelen). 
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It seems to me these attitudes imply a 
denial of democratic faith in people. Why 
must consensus be reached in order for 
one to join with others in an activity? 
So many of the group discussion analysts 
and leaders emphasize the need for demo- 
cratic process and democratic goals 
the activity of groups. They place a 
premium on likeness, identification, con- 
sensus. This is a denial of democracy as 
an ethical ideal, and a distortion of psy- 
chological reality. Consensus, that is, 
genuine agreement and like-mindedness, 
is certainly a desirable objective when 
it is consensus. It is a healthy, legitimate 
goal, but one rarely achiev ed by a group 
of people who represent considerable 
differences, personal biases, different 
backgrounds of interest, and so forth. 
What often passes for consensus is sub- 
mission to or fear of majority opinion, 
unwillingness to be responsible for differ- 
ence, unwillingness to assume the risks 
involved in an independent position. (It 
is after consensus has been reached, that 
the gossip, criticism, and frustration are 
released in the relative safety of the con- 
ference halls or coffee shop.) 

Democracy, political or personal, 
thrives on difference. Indeed the acid 
test of respect for others is one’s ability 
to abide difference. Respect for others 
means respect for difference, since “oth- 
ers” are not like you. Liking those who 
are like you requires no effort. To accept 
genuine difference, that is, to accept 
others who feel, think, or act in ways 
you do not approve of and in situations 
where you are involved is the test of re- 
spect for others. Compromise, adjust- 
ment, balance, accommodation, and dis- 
agreement, as well as consensus, charac- 
terize hygienic human relations both in 
the process of development and in the 
pursuit of goals. 

The desire for only consensus is also 


psychologically unrealistic. The group 
is not the only reality. When a group 
strives solely for consensus it becomes a 
stumbling block depriving the individual 
members or subgroups of the strength 
to meet outside situations and circum- 
stances. The members of a group acting 
independently or in smaller groups feel 
lost without the support of the group to 
which they have become accustomed and 
upon w hich they have become too de- 
pendent. When a group becomes too 
like-minded the individual members can- 
not move easily without group support. 
The members acting on their own fear 
become lost. 

Social living, pursuing group objec- 
tives, carrying out group purposes away 
from the sheltering support of like- 
mindedness bring individual differences 
into conflict. When the individual runs 
into difference he cannot easily find bal- 
ance. He is accustomed to consensus. 
He cannot adjust to partial success or 
partial failure. He wants consensus or 
he won't carry on. He is blocked when 
he is crossed. He hasn’t learned, in the 
group, to be responsible and comforta- 
bly accept his own differences or to ac- 
commodate himself to the differences 
imposed by his group. 

Consensus, as the ideal, is a false and 
unrealistic objective. The group consist- 
ing of different individuals agrees on the 
one fundamental postulate of respecting 
one another’s rights. Ev eryone agrees to 
permit anyone to disagree. Out of differ- 
ences the members learn to w eigh, to 
balance, to divide, to go along with oth- 
ers even if only partially satisfied, to go 
along without necessarily being in full 
agreement, and even, at times, to go along 
when one is in disagreement. One sub- 
merges independent difference for the 
sake of the group. This is living with 
likeness and difference. 
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Life demands continuous partialization, and 
the well-adjusted man must always be ready 
to live by a continuous partial paying off, 
without wanting to preserve or give out 
his whole ego undivided in every exper- 
ience.!* 


A group needs to be functionally 
structured and to have its limits defined. 
The limits are found between the needs 
of the group and the services of the 
leader in meeting those needs. Only 
through such focus can confusion be 
narrowed and the group helped to dis- 
cover how to reach its objectives. The 
final responsibility for determining goals 
lies not with the group as a whole, but 


* Orto Rank, Will Therapy, p. 135. A. Knopf 
and Co., New York City. 


with the leader and the group. The 
leader who is professional (and such 
skill is not acquired merely in a three- 
weeks summer workshop or by taking a 
course in “group observer” or “group 
dynamics”) focuses the discussion, 
watches the movement and direction of 
the group, encourages both likeness and 
difference in others, and opposes the 
group with his own difference. He does 
not strive for consensus or for disagree- 
ment. He helps the members to discover 
their strengths and their weaknesses, their 
similarities and their differences, so that 
they may more profitably learn to relate 
to one another in carrying forward their 
professed goals in a spirit of compromise, 
partially satisfied, partially dissatisfied, 
but willing to work together. 
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The Interdivisional Program in Com- 
munication and the Communication 
Arts at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1951. 

Fraser, ARTHUR McNutt 

Music in Canadian public schools; sur- 
vey and recommendations. 1951. 


Frazier, ALEXANDER 

A study of the use of unfinished 
stories and still pictures in classroom 
situations to explore the interpersonal 
relations of young adolescents. 1951. 


FRENCH, VIRGINIA 
A reader for adult students of Ameri- 
can English as a second language. 1951. 


Frost, DorotHy MARTHA 
Economic education on the air. 1951. 
Frost, Ernest MERRILL 

“Living and teaching in small com- 
munities.” A handbook for teachers 
working in the small high schools of 
Maine. 1951. 


GAMMaAGE, MarsHALL OWEN 
A study of the public school plant 
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facilities of Mount Vernon, New York. 
1951. 

Genco, Georce YueEN-Hsi0on 

The promotion of the economic wel- 
fare of the Chinese people through the 
Protestant churches in China. 1951. 


GoLpsMITH, Epwarp Leo 

A plan for developing a more func- 
tional program in the senior high 
schools of Baltimore, Maryland. 1951. 


Gomez, Laura 
Suggestions for improving the work of 


the principal in the elementary schools 
of Puerto Rico. 1951. 


GoopMaNn, Davin 

The improvement of the educational 
program of the Rhodes Schoo] through 
the application of the guidance point 
of view. 1951. 


\. OVERNALI, PAUL VINCENT 
The professional football player: his 
vocational status. 1951. 


Grecory, Doris H. 

The use of a cooperative problem- 
solving approach as a means of edu- 
cating for and achieving better parent- 
teacher relations. 1951. 


. Grier, DanieL JAMES 


Orienting students through group 
counseling in a college setting. 1951. 


Grove, Ropert NELSON 

A useful technique for the identifica- 
tion of unusual staff talent in city 
school systems. 1951. 


Haptey, WiLt1AM Moore 
Selecting the elementary school prin- 
cipal. 1951. 


AL-HaripH, Nurt ABpuL SALAM 
A plan for the in-service education of 
high school teachers in Iraq. 1951. 


Hai, GertrupE MANCHESTER 
Cooperation for teacher education 
among state-supported colleges and 
universities. (A study of facts and ap- 
praisals in states having decentralized 
controls) 1951. 
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692. 


Harsin, Ceci Koonce 
Concept formation as revealed through 
vocabulary functioning. 1951. 


Harris, ADELINE SARA 
Leadership in an in-service education 
program for teachers. 1951. 


HartTseE.i, ONNiE MICHAEL 

A plan for improving the musical 
preparation of prospective elementary 
teachers at Appalachian State Teachers 
College. 1951. 


Hatuaway, EmMity MurtLe 

Possible patterns for the involvement 
of national organizations in the pro- 
jected national association for adult 
education. 1951. 


Hitt, Owen FULTON 

A report of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the plant committee of 
the North Westchester, New York, 
public school survey. 1951. 


Hitton, Lewis Booru 


A guide to teaching the double reed 
instruments. 1951. 


Hoxkvur, Steve Metvin 
A vocational study of the professional 
baseball player with certain sociologi- 


cal implications. 1951. 


Houston, JAMEs 


A study of selected elementary school 
principals. 1951. 


Huster, Jutrus JoHN 

A plan for the essentials of industrial 
arts design courses at the New York 
State College for Teachers at Buffalo. 
1951. 


Hutt, Raymona E.ste 

Symbolic awareness in the reading of 
fiction: exploratory studies with stu- 
dents in the New York State Institute 
at Canton. 1951. 


Hunt, WeNDELL JOHN 

Your Nebraska, a supplementary social 
studies textbook for children ten to 
twelve years of age based upon experi- 
ences selected by children. 1951. 
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Hunter, LorrcuHen Lipp 
Group process in secondary school 
mathematics. 1951. 


Jackson, JoHN Rospert 
The popular psychological article; a 
survey of one communication medium 
for psychology. 1951. 


. Jacosson, WILLARD JAMEs 


Science education and the development 
of abilities to cope with problematic 
life situations. 1951. 


JIMENEZ, CARMEN TOMBO 

A proposed student personnel pro- 
gram for the Philippine Women’s Col- 
lege, lloilo City, Philippines. 1951. 
JounsHoy, Howarp GeorcG 


The government and administration of 
institutions of higher education. 1951. 


Jounson, Paut L. 
Community college education: a book 
of readings. 1951. 


Jones, DonaLp Corwin 

An investigation of the influence of 
work experience in the formulation of 
life goals of young adults. 1951. 


JosseLyN, FRANKLYN DILLINGHAM 
A theological foundation for Chris- 
tian education. 1951. 


Kao, Lin-YInc 

Academic and professional attainments 
of native Chinese students graduating 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1909-1950). 1951. 

Kenny, Josepu B. 

A practical law guide for New York 
teachers. 1951. 


KeENwortHy, LEONARD STOUT 
Developing world-minded _ teachers; 
promising practices and _ possibilities. 
1951. 

Keye, RicHArp Epwin 

A proposed plan for the improvement 
of professional laboratory experiences 


in the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. 1951. 
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706. 


707. 


708. 


709. 


710. 
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Suggestions for the improvement of 
instruction in the urban primary 
schools of Iraq. 1951. 


Kian, Lycurcus CALVIN 

A study to determine the degree to 
which the Maryland County colored 
high school program is functional, 
based upon an inquiry into the occu- 
pational status of graduates from se- 
lected high schools, 1951. 

Kiety, LAWRENCE JOHN 

An experimental investigation of the 
effectiveness of student-made drawings 
and photomicrographs in microscopic 
work in pre-professional biology. 
1951. 

Kinney, HELEN ELIzaBetu 

A program of action to develop effec- 
tive relationships between nursing or- 
ganizations and other community or- 
ganizations. (Conducted in St. Louis, 
Missouri, from February, 1947 to June, 
1950) I9§1. 


KitcHInc, AUMAN EUGENE 

Proposals for improving the pre-service 
preparation of the core teacher offered 
by the College of Education of the 
University of Florida. 1951. 
KLAUSNER, SAMUEL ZUNDEL 

The relation between certain socio- 
economic factors and _ self-concept. 
1951. 


. KNAPMAN, FRED WILLIAM 


Science education and forest resource- 
use in northwestern Washington. 1951. 


. Kotopney, WILLIAM 


History of the educational department 
of the YM-YWHA. 1951. 


. Krasu, Orto 


Power-group strategy in the develop- 
ment of a national educational policy. 
A study of the Congressional commit- 
tee hearings on Federal aid to educa- 
tion; 1945-49. 1951. 

Kraus, RicHarp Gordon 

The Interdivisional Program in Dance 
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at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1951. 

LAMBERT, RALPH Davin 

An approach to intermediate and ad- 
vanced piano instruction through active 
comprehension of the music taught. 
1951. 

Larson, JorpAN Louts 

A plan for space requirements for a 
comprehensive high school for Mount 
Vernon, New York, 1951. 


Larson, KNuTE GUNNAR 

A plan to improve the program of the 
Central Valley High School, Central 
Valley, New York. 1951. 


LaTIMER, CHARLES LAURENS 
Improving human relations through the 
public schools; proposals concerning 
the development of a program of 
intergroup education in the schools of 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 1951. 


LawsHeE, DorotHa ELEANOR 
The effective functioning of the di- 
rector of religious education. 1951. 


Leonarp, AuGust ORIN 
A plan to extend library services for 
group discussion in the New York 
Public Library. 1951. 


Leppert, ELLA CATHERINE 

Difficulties teachers face in using in- 
structional materials in a problem cen- 
tered curriculum. 1951. 


. Lerner, HArry HERMAN 


Social action and re-education for de- 
mocracy. (An experimental demonstra- 
tion of civic and inter-group educa- 
tion with young adults) 1951. 


Levertnce, Don RAYMOND 

Group learning in human relations: a 
study of group development tech- 
niques applied to the training of in- 
structors in human relations. 1951. 


. Livincston, Ropert CLARENCE 


A study of Teachers College doctoral 
graduates in health education and 
physical education. 1951. 
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729- 
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732. 


734- 


Lowper, Paut ADKINS 

Coordination of English programs in 
the laboratory school and State Teach- 
ers College at Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


1951. 


. McBrive, Rospert ENGLE 


A guide for the preparation of camp- 
ing personnel in undergraduate teacher 
education institutions. 1951. 


McCormick, CHESTER ARTHUR 

A study of the expressed fears of a 
group of later elementary grade chil- 
dren through the use of an incomplete 
sentence test. 1951. 


. McGeocu, DorotHy MABEL 


Direct experiences in teacher educa- 
tion; an account of five years of prog- 
ress toward implementation of Stand- 
ard VI in three teacher preparing insti- 
tutions. 1951. 

McGu1, Ipa BELLE 

Social competence for teachers; an in- 
stitutional-individual approach to good 
human relations. 1951. 


. McHose, Evizasetu 


Education for marriage and family 
living: everybody’s business. 1951. 
Mackenzie, Martin MATHESON 
Public relations in college physical edu- 
cation. 1951. 

McManon, Frank ALBERT 

A course in fundamental mathematics 
for freshman engineering students at 
Manhattan College. 1951. 


. McNett, Witu1AM Roy 


Policies and practices related to profes- 
sional growth of teachers in selected 
public school systems in New York 
metropolitan area, 1951. 


MacOwan, AMY ARABELLA 

A plan for cooperative development 
of the curriculum in public health 
nursing at the University of California. 
IQgsl. 


. Mavretti, JAMes LUKE 


College hygiene as personal living: a 
study in general education. 1951. 
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Mann, ARTHUR FRANK 
A handbook for teachers of adults in 
Hawaii. 1951. 


>. Martin, CHARLES JENNINGS 


A report of the findings of the Com- 
mittee on Community and Transporta- 
tion in the North Westchester survey. 
1951. 

Martin, Ropert RIcHARD 

Implications of patterns of expendi- 
tures for budgeting and accounting. 
1951. 


. MELLETTE, PETER 


Reconstruction, expansion, and change: 
America as reported by British travel- 
ers during the period 1865-1890 with a 
focus upon intergroup relations. 1951. 
Menvez, Paz Povicarpio 

Family relations; a text for Filipino 
high school and college youth. 1951. 
Mitter, Harry LIONEL 

The realist film and social attitudes; an 
exploratory study of “The Quiet One.” 
1951. 

MorcGan, Rospert Moore 

Examinees’ reaction to guidance by 
testing and reporting: a follow-up 
study of the college guidance program 
at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 1951. 


. Morris, GLYN ALLEN 


Guidance methods for the principal. 
1951. 


Murpuy, Henry GEorGE 
Elementary school principals and 


supervisors in New York state work 
for curriculum change. 1951. 


. Murray, NorMAN JAMes METCALFE 


Proposals and recommendations for 
educational deferments. 1951. 


Nepwe.., Ciois Frank 
The selection of the superintendent 
of schools. 1951. 


Norris, Ropert BAYLEss 
The improvement of college instruc- 
tion through in-service practices; in- 
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cluding a study of the use, value, and 
feasibility of selected practices for 
improving instruction in the New 
York State teachers colleges. 1951. 


Norturup, ANNE Mary Ho_Mes 
Some applications of child develop- 
ment principles to the Indianapolis 
kindergarten situation. 1951. 


Nornuovurrt, Ivan HENRY 
A proposed plan of religious education 


in the Victoria mission program of 
Lima, Peru. 1951. 


Outver, GILBert LEwIs 

The Millsaps College education of stu- 
dents who expect to enter professional 
church work. 1951. 


Ore, Epwin FRANCIS 
A proposed coordinated music pro- 
gram for the public schools of Donora, 
Pennsylvania. 1951. 


. Oversey, Joun WILLIAM 


The nature, purpose, and philosophy 
of supervision at the state level in 
secondary schools, with specific refer- 
ence to business education in selected 
states. 1951. 


. Pace, Ropert Lee 


The selection and use of intermediate 
piano materials to supplement modern 
elementary piano texts. 1951. 


. PALMER, CHESTER LEROY 


Physical education as a career: a guide 
for vocational guidance counselors and 
prospective physical educators. 1951. 


. Passow, AARON HARRY 


Group-centered curriculum _leader- 


ship. 1951. 


. Parourttet, RAYMOND ALFRED 


Working with people in the develop- 
ment of high school pupil personnel 
work. 1951. 


. Paut, MANUEL DEVAVARAM 


Proposals for the improvement of the 
preparation of teachers for secondary 
schools of the State of Madras, with 
special reference to the Teachers Col- 
lege, Saidapet. 1951. 
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Pease, JosepH Morcan 

Resource material for physical recrea- 
tion in institutions of higher learning 
in the state of Washington. 1951. 


PENN, ELizaBETH GoopEe 
Factors underlying children’s expressed 
interests. 1951. 


PETERSEN, VERA DorotHy 

Some graphic processes used in the 
illustration of contemporary children’s 
books. 1951. 


. Prttarpv, MatrHew JoHN 


Emerging concepts of human relations 
for school administrators. 1951. 


. Pingauct, Joun Lovuts 


Criteria for certification of business 
teachers. 1951. 


. PLuMptTOoN, RussELL ANNIS 


The normal personality; concepts and 
case illustrations. 1951. 


. Prestwoop, E:-woop Lewis 


Desirable school board practices. 1951. 


. Pritzkau, Puito T. 


Developing social action with chil- 
dren. 1951. 


. Pryor, Ropert Eare 


A report on the development of piano 
instruction in the fourth grades of the 
Nathan Hale School in Moodus, Con- 
necticut. 1951. 


. Rast, GeRHARDT EMIL 


The changing character of the super- 
intendent’s job. 1951. 


RATHBONE, FRANK SLOTHART 

An experiment in community planning; 
the development of a better program 
of health and physical education in 
the Rye Neck schools. 1951. 


RicHarpson, THoMAsS HENRY 
Developing international understand- 
ing through the industrial arts pro- 
gram. 1951. 


Roserts, RALPH Myron 
Reading materials for retarded readers. 
1951. 
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Rosinson, Cart LAWRENCE 
A report of the findings and recom. 
mendations of the committee studying 
the finances in the nine school districts 
concerned in the North Westchester, 
New York, survey. 1951. 


Roe, DonaLp STANDLY 

Proposal for the organization and ad- 
ministration of a curriculum improve- 
ment plan for the new Oak Ridge 
High School. 1951. 


. Roruscuitp, Bop KAHN 


High school teacher-community rela- 
tions in northeast Missouri. 1951. 


Rowe, DonaLp MULLEN 

A program of study in the structure 
and materials of music for Hofstra 
College. 1951. 


. Rurr, WEsLeY KerBy 


A study of some aspects of personal 
adjustment common to high school 
boys, with implications for physical 
education. 1951. 

RusALeEM, HERBERT 

An analysis of the functions of state 
vocational rehabilitation counselors 
with implications for the development 
of a training course at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1951. 


. SAMPSON, JAMES JOSEPH 


The first year of a cooperative study 
to effect curriculum change in the 
areas of civic and family competence 
in the secondary schools of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council. 1951. 


ScANLoNn, Davin GEORGE 
The study of the Soviet Union in 
teachers colleges. 1951. 


ScARBOROUGH, COMER LEE 

A personnel program for the Mobile 
schools, city and county, Mobile, 
Alabama. 1951. 


ScHWARTZ, HERBERT 

The world food problem; a teachers’ 
source book of information and issues 
in the feeding of mankind. 1951. 
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ScuLty, Mark FINNEY 
A survey of the school building needs 
of Paducah, Kentucky. 1951. 


SENSENBAUGH, JAMES ALVIN 

A plan of central staff organization for 
the public schools of Baltimore 
County, Maryland. 1951. 


. SHREWsBURY, THOMAS BUCKNER 


Selected cases of human relations in 
student personnel work. (A “situa- 
tional story” approach to better per- 
sonnel training) 1951. 


. SHRINER, WILLIAM CHARLES 


College participation in school cur- 
riculum improvement: a study of 
curriculum services colleges are offer- 
ing to schools. 1951. 


. SKINNER, ELtzaBeTH KATHERYN 


The role of the school in competitive 
sports for girls. 1951. 


. SMeLser, Mary Lou 


A comparative study of Camp Naga- 
wicka with reference to accepted 
principles of organized camping. 1951. 


. SMITH, SAMPSON GEORGE 


Pupil factors related to the quality of 
education. 1951. 

STANLEY, RALPH JOSEPH 

A preliminary appraisal of financing 
public school adult education programs 
in New York State. 1951. 

STEPHENS, ApA Dawson 

The role of the teacher in the de- 
velopment of new experiences in 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and 
first grades. 1951. 

Strusss, Davin Carson 

A plan for developing the department 
of missions in Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 1951. 

Swenson, HELEN JEAN 

Co-operation among governmental 
agencies in community recreation. 
1951. 

TANGER, FREDERICK EByY 

A plan for extending the resources of 
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Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, to local boards of education in 
the New York metropolitan area. 
1951. 

Tee., Dwicut 

Aiding elementary principals to as- 
sume curriculum leadership; the role 
of central office curriculum personnel. 
1951. 

Tuevaos, DeENo GEORGE 

The influence of semantic variation on 
word difficulty, with consequent ef- 
fects on vocabulary estimates and 
frequency-difficulty correlations. 1951. 


THomas, Georce ISAIAH 


The double session school. 1951. 


TitiincHast, CHARLES LYELL 
Effective teaching devices to prepare 
pupils for successful membership in 
family living. 1951. 

Tipton, JAMes Harrison 

Community in crisis: an analysis of 
efforts to remove segregation from the 
public schools of Central City, Indiana. 
1951. 

Tompkins, Vircit Everett 

The recruitment and selection of pub- 
lic secondary school principals in New 
York State. 1951. 


Tutty, Mary ANDERSON 

A critical study of the contribution of 
supervised field experiences to the pre- 
service professional growth of direc- 
tors of religious education. 1951. 


TwIcHELL, WILLIAM SEYMOUR 

A study of the future building require- 
ments of the public schools of Ramsey, 
New Jersey. 1951. 

Varkl, Kopryat V. 

The reorganization of physical educa- 
tion in the secondary schools of India. 
1951. 

VersurRG, WALLACE ALBERT 

A study of the effects of retirement 
on the interests of YMCA secretaries 


as indicated by the vocational interest 
blank. 1951. 
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WaALpDsTEIN, DANIEL 
East European Jews in Israel society; 
an applied study. 1951. 


WALLACE, VERNON ARDEN 

A vocational guidance program for a 
metropolitan, tax supported, liberal 
arts college. 1951. 


Watuinc, WiLBER DONALD 

Polls of opinion to measure community 
understanding of the power of educa- 
tion. 1951. 


Wa ter, Murray GEorGE 
Developing an experimental program 
in science elective for grades 11 and 
12 at the Garden City High School, 
Garden City, New York. 1951. 


Watton, CHAarLes WESLEY 
The study of keyboard harmony 
through basic piano literature. 1951. 


Wasson, MARGARET 


Invitation to teaching. 1951. 


Werner, MATTHEW 

A. study of the feasibility of forming 
an Upper Pascack Valley consolidated 
school district. 1951. 


WEINSTEIN, ALFRED BERNARD 
Meeting youth needs at Decatur Junior 
High School. 1951. 


. Wetcxu, DororHy JULE 


A study of teacher actions that facili- 
tate purposeful pupil activity. 1951. 


. WELLINGTON, JEAN 


A casebook, for student personnel 
workers, of situations with religious 
implications. 1951. 


WEeELts, Dorotuy EsTELLe 

An instrument for analyzing the char- 
acteristics of student-teacher relation- 
ships. 1951. 


Westcott, Howarp EpMonp 
A guide for planning intramurals for 
the Portland public high schools. 1951. 


WHEATON, Gorpon ARTHUR 
A status study of internship programs 
in school administration. 1951. 
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White, JAMes R. 
Institutions of higher learning in com- 
munity improvement: an approach to 
the establishment and operation of 
programs. 1951. 


WHITFIELD, POWELL 
The induction of 
secondary teacher. 


the 
1951. 


beginning 


Wiuiuoite, Ear 
The improvement of radio presenta- 
tions of school choral groups. 1951. 


Wituams, Matcotm DEMOSTHENESE 
A suggested plan to improve teaching 
and learning in the Negro schools 
located in Wilson, North Carolina, 
through developing a better parent 
and teacher common understanding of 
more effective concepts of teaching 
and learning. 1951. 


. WINEBRENNER, DANIEL KENNETH 


Jewelry making as an art expression. 
1951. 

Wotrrer, WILFRED Cyrus 

Obsolete and substandard public school 
buildings in New York State. 1951. 


Woop, Cectt HENRY 
The general education movement and 
the West Point curriculum. 1951. 


. Wrorten, JaMes Dausey 


Experimental development of a col- 
lege course on the church and society. 
1951. 


Yanc, SHu-Hsvuin 

Practice materials in the pronuncia- 
tion of American English with special 
reference to the problems of speakers 
of Mandarin Chinese. 1951. 


Yost, WILLIAM JOHN 

Proposals of ways of improving the 
curriculum of the elementary schools 
of Warsaw, North Carolina, better to 
meet the needs and interests of the 
children. 1951. 


ZIEGFELD, ERNEst HERBERT 
Art in the college program of general 
education. 1951. 
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827. ZIPPER, JosepH HENRY understanding of the work of the 
Development of an_ introductory schools in Ramapo Central District 
biology course for Gannon College. No. 1, Suffern, New York. 1951. 
_— 829. ZweiBacu, Sor Isaac 

828. ZUCKERMAN, Martin Problems of new high school prin- 
A plan for the improvement of public cipals. 1951. 


























Doctor of Education Project Reports 











Raymona E. Hutt. Symbolic Aware- 
ness in the Reading of Fiction: Ex- 
ploratory Studies with Students in the 
New York State Institute at Canton.* 


This project attempts to uncover some of 
the problems encountered in developing 
symbolic awareness in the reading of fiction 
by technical institute students in the “North 
Country” of New York State. These stu- 
dents are frequently described as “hand- 
minded” and retarded readers. 

The instructor’s specific aims in setting 
up a unit in fiction were to discover: (1) 
whether a new type of approach would en- 
courage retarded readers to read more; (2) 
whether a unit which links reading with the 
visual aspect of the movies would enable 
students to read with greater understanding; 
(3) whether such reading would arouse in 
the students a greater appreciation for their 
own and other ways of living in America; 
and (4) whether fiction is a good means of 
alerting students to the symbolic factors in 
communication which the Communication 
Skills course seeks to make clear. 

Since many of these students will go to 
work in urban centers where the demands 
made on them will often be on a “symbol 
level” rather than on the “thing level” to 
which they have been accustomed, the 
stress on symbolic awareness has a very 
practical basis, 

An experimental unit in fiction, covering 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in THe Recorp 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not possible 
to publish the digests of all the Reports. The 
ones printed here, however, represent a variety 
of areas. A complete list of authors and titles 
of the Reports is published annually in Tue 
ReEcorp. 


from four to six weeks, was carried out 
with four sections of students—two of girls 
in home economics, two of boys in agricul- 
ture. Materials included short stories from 
various magazines, and the novels Ethan 
Frome and My Antonia. 

The instructor used individual readings 
and reports and group work to give stu- 
dents practice in observing the “symbols- 
of-culture” aspects of food, clothing, geo- 
graphical features, and speech patterns, and 
their arrangement in patterns to form com- 
posite symbols of the way of life being 
studied. 

Each student also worked out a list of im- 
portant symbols for the characters, setting, 
and plot of the novel he read. Lastly, he 
identified key symbols for the whole book. 

In the detailed account of procedures the 
project includes: all the questions used for 
reports and tests, samples of individual and 
group reports, tabulations of test answers, 
replies to questionnaires about the method 
used in the unit. 

The project also describes the program in 
Communication Skills suggested for all in- 
stitutes, the program in Communication 
Skills at the Canton Institute, and the stu- 
dent personnel represented in this study, 
together with a summary of their reading 
interests. 

The conclusion drawn by the instructor 
was that fiction is a good medium for de- 
veloping symbolic awareness when the work 
is carefully planned. The assets revealed by 
the exploratory work of this unit were that 
it developed symbolic awareness even in a 
short time; it stimulated interest because of 
its novelty; it provided a systematic way of 
studying a novel which necessitated critical 
thinking; it helped students learn to inter- 
pret what they read; it provided suitable 
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material for developing symbolic awareness 
because of the highly symbolic nature of 
fiction itself. 

The problems encountered which need 
more work done on them before symbolic 
awareness can be highly developed in stu- 
dents of this kind are: providing more moti- 
vation for reading from the visual aspect of 
the movies; finding reading material to fit 
the interests of all students, not just the 
girls; providing experiences to develop in 
students symbol-mindedness in place of 
mere object-mindedness; bridging the gap 
from traditional educational practices to 
newer practices, especially in Communica- 
tion Skills; and searching for more objective 
ways to measure symbolic awareness. 


Mt x 


NorMAN J. M. Murray. Proposals and 
Recommendations for Educational De- 
ferments.* 


The present international crisis has pro- 
duced in the United States a situation of 
partial mobilization that may last over a 
period of many years. During this time of 
partial mobilization it will be necessary for 
all of our young men to give a period of 
service to their country. The nature and 
timing of this proposed period of service 
threaten to conflict with our national need 
for highly educated and trained young men 
who are specialists in the sciences, profes- 
sions, and other fields of learning. Many 
suggestions have been made concerning 
how to overcome the conflict between the 
need for national service and the immediate 
need for highly skilled specialists in all fields 
without seeming to favor one group and to 
penalize the other. This project proposes a 
plan for a realistic, democratic solution to 
the problem of educational deferments, in- 
cluding proposals for the identification, 
training, and obligation of those deferred. 

A historical study was made of the prob- 
lem as it has been encountered by the 
United States, England, and Russia. An 
analysis was made of the present practices 


in these countries. A study was also made 
of the principal plans and proposals for 
educational deferments which have been 
before Congress and the public and of pub- 
lic reaction to educational deferments and 
to these plans and proposals. 

The plan proposed in this project report 
provides for educational deferments at our 
colleges and universities in the national inter- 
est. It suggests that a special civilian com- 
mission be set up to determine manpower 
utilization policies for that group of young 
men within the age limits of the Selective 
Service Act or a Universal Military Train- 
ing Law; that these men be selected for edu- 
cational deferments by a scholastic aptitude 
type test; that their education be subsidized 
on the basis of a National Reserve Officers 
Training Program; and that these men 
serve a tour of national service duty with 
the military, with agencies of the Federal 
Government, or in research or teaching 
service at our colleges and universities. Im- 
portant provisions of this plan call for the 
division of an individual’s service into a 
period of basic training preceding educa- 
tional deferment and a period of national 
service following it. All men must take 
basic training. Some may be selected during 
basic training for advanced training at col- 
leges or universities, others for Officer Can- 
didate Schools. All men must serve their 
period of national service, either at the 
termination of basic training or at the 
termination of their educational deferment 
for national service. In those colleges which 
do not have the campus Reserve Officer 
Training Program the students may fulfill 
this obligation for training during their de- 
ferment by means of extension courses now 
conducted for this purpose by the Armed 
Forces Institute. 

Under the proposed plan the Commis- 
sion would be able to meet our national 
needs for military service and for highly 
trained specialists in both military and non- 
military fields without creating a favored 
class, since all would have to render na- 
tional service of a type for which they were 
best fitted. 
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Marurn Matueson MacKenzie. Public 
Relations in College Physical Educa- 
tion.* 


This study has developed guides for im- 
proved public relations in the field of col- 
lege physical education. A philosophy of 
public relations for colleges has been 
evolved which goes beyond existing con- 
cepts and is in harmony with the purposes 
of higher education in American society. 
Public relations has been defined in this 
study as a continuous, two-way process, 
designed to create favorable human relation- 
ships and a mutuality of interest among 
educators and laymen, and to increase pub- 
lic understanding of the importance and 
value of higher education. 

Sports public relations activities have been 
discussed in connection with a broadly con- 
ceived institutional program of public rela- 
tions. The program of physical education, 
including athletics, has been considered as 
a window through which the publics of the 
college may view the purposes of physical 
education and higher education. The first 
chapter portrays the role of public relations 
in education. The second and third chapters 
indicate how the college and the depart- 
ment of physical education may apply es- 
tablished principles of public relations in 
working with and through the publics of the 
college. The fourth chapter contains a dis- 
cussion of the various media of communi- 
cation and techniques of public relations. 
The final chapter focuses upon organizing 
the department of physical education for 
sports public relations activities, and de- 
lineates guides for improved sports public 
relations. 

Some of the more important conclusions 
reached as a result of this research include: 

The program of physical education itself 
is the best form of public relations. It 
should be broadly conceived, unified in 
purpose and effort, staffed by an able fac- 
ulty, and conducted for the health, welfare 
and general education of the students. 

Sports public relations should be organ- 
ized and conducted in harmony with the 


purposes of higher education and the poli- 
cies of the college, and should supplement 
the institutional program of public relations, 

Physical education should realize that it 
has many publics, composed of people with 
varying knowledges, attitudes and skills, 

Favorable human relationships are essen- 
tial for effective sports public relations. 

There are many media of communication 
and techniques of public relations which 
should be effectively utilized. 

Physical educators should not accede to 
the improper demands made by some sports- 
writers and sportscasters, nor should they 
condone the crisis type of publicity con- 
ducted by some representatives of the press 
today. 

Professional organizations in physical edu- 
cation should conduct deliberate programs 
of public relations. 

Teacher-training institutions should pre- 
pare prospective physical education teach- 
ers and leaders to assume their public rela- 
tions responsibilities. 


x OX 


A. Orrw Leonarp. A Plan to Extend 
the Services for Group Discussion of 
the New York Public Library.* 


The purpose of the study was to investi- 
gate ways in which the New York Public 
Library might extend its services for group 
discussion of current problems. By leading 
and participating in discussion groups, con- 
ducting a clinic-workshop type of leader- 
ship training program, interviewing, and 
surveying by questionnaire, the investigator 
gathered data with reference to six forms of 
service. They were: leading group discus- 
sion, organizing group discussion, training 
discussion leaders, calling attention to dis- 
cussion materials, maintaining referral and 
resource files, and offering program coun- 
seling. 

The findings indicated that the New 
York Public Library could, within the 
limits of present resources, give added em- 
phasis to discussion materials, develop re- 
ferral and resource files at the neighborhood 
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level, and include group discussion delib- 
erately and more extensively as a possibility 
in program counseling. The library was not 
in a position to extend its service to group 
discussion in terms of staff personnel lead- 
ership of discussion groups and was limited 
in extending its activity in organizing dis- 
cussion group activities or programs within 
the library. 

The findings indicated also that the New 
York Public Library might possibly offer 
training for discussion leaders. The com- 
munity would accept this service from the 
library, and staff members could accept 
this extension of the function of the library. 
To attempt this within the present limita- 
tions of the library would mean a slow and 
gradual development of the program. 

Recommendation was made that addi- 
tional funds be obtained for the establish- 
ment of a position of Director for the Dis- 
cussion Program, The position would in- 
clude coordinating all phases of library 
service and program for group discussion, 
and the establishing and developing of a 
discussion leaders’ training program mod- 
eled after the clinic-workshop pattern used 
in part of this study. 


XX 


Russett A. Prumpron. The Normal 
Personality: Concepts and Case Illus- 
trations.* 


The literature of psychology thus far has 
usually neglected the study of normal in- 
dividuals. Far too few individual case studies 
are available, and from the point of view 
of the clinical psychologist it is regrettable 
that almost none of those currently avail- 
able present the full protocols of the pro- 
cedures used with the subject. The purposes 
of the present study are to compile con- 
cepts of normality, to gather and analyze 
published case studies of normal persons, 
and, primarily, to present the complete re- 
sults of studying ten normal adolescents. 

First, the academic records of the 100 
pupils in the combined junior and senior 
classes of a high school were inspected and 
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all students who had failed more than four 
semesters of work in any combination of 
school subjects were eliminated. The re- 
maining list of names was shown to the 
principal and the director of guidance, who 
were asked separately to eliminate names of 
any who they felt were not normal, well- 
adjusted pupils. A list of the remaining 51 
names was sent to each high school teacher 
with an explanatory note requesting him 
to indicate, in rank order, the top ten pupils 
who were in his opinion the most normal 
and well adjusted. In tallying the results, 
two tallies were given to each pupil ranked 
one through five, and one tally to each 
pupil ranked six through ten. None of the 
top-ranking pupils were eliminated by an 
inspection of their anecdotal records. Ten 
of the first twelve invited joined the study. 

Available from the school records were 
group intelligence scores, school grades, 
extracurricular activities, attendance record, 
the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory, 
the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest In- 
ventory, other tests and documents. Each 
subject was asked to write an autobiography 
according to an outline provided him. The 
Sixteen Personality Factors Questionnaire 
was administered to small groups of the 
subjects. The rest of the procedures were 
administered individually during study-hall 
periods, and tape recorded. These pro- 
cedures were interviews, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, the Rohde- 
Hildreth Sentence Completions, the Ror- 
schach, and the Thematic Apperception 
Test. 

Each of the methods of study was ana- 
lyzed separately and then the data were 
analy zed as a whole for evidence concern- 
ing the following additional criteria of 
normality: balance between self-expression 
and self- -repression, adjustment to reality, 
conformity, inner freedom and ease, posi- 
tive social feelings, and adequate sex life. 

These ten normal adolescents rated uni- 
formly high on the first three additional 
criteria showed greatest variability in inner 
freedom and ease, somewhat less variability 
in positive social feelings, and did not volun- 
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teer enough information about their sex life 
to make analysis possible. 


Rospert Lee Pace. The Selection and 
Use of Intermediate Piano Materials 
to Supplement Modern Elementary 
Piano Texts.* 


Music educators during the twentieth 
century have come to realize that music 
must meet the needs of a greatly increased 
public. New methods and texts have been 
formulated to meet these needs. In the area 
of piano instruction, these texts make use 
of the pupil’s early acquaintance with folk 
and action songs as a logical introduction 
to his new keyboard experiences. 

The modern elementary texts, which 
encourage a diversity of keys from the 
beginning lesson, are in sharp contrast to 
traditional approaches using mainly the key 
of C. These modern texts stress rhythmic 
variety, creative work, phrasing, and sight 
reading, most of which are greatly lacking 
in older piano methods. 

As the students using modern texts pro- 
ceed through the elementary stages, they 
need supplementary material that will lead 
them smoothly into more extended litera- 
ture of the classic and romantic periods of 
music. They also need an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the dissonance and 
polytonality of modern music. 

Collections of piano compositions now in 
use as supplementary material fall into one 
of two general categories: those with com- 
positions lacking key and rhythmic variety, 
designed to supplement earlier approaches; 
those based on popular appeal, without 
regard for technical difficulties. At present 
there is no collection of compositions which 
adequately supplements modern elementary 
books and serves as a link to more ad- 
vanced works. 

With the intention of meeting the needs 
of piano teachers, this project offers the 
following: 

1. A collection of 28 classic and romantic 
compositions, for immediate publication, to 
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supplement modern texts. Detailed analysis 
accompanies each composition. General 
criteria for selection are melodic and 
rhythmic interest, adaptability to small or 
undeveloped hands, interesting structure of 
form and design, esthetic value. 

2. Original settings of folk tunes and 
Christmas carols illustrating personal ideas 
concerning harmonic structure, technical 
problems, and form. 

3. A compendium of 147 modern piano 
compositions for the intermediate grades to 
aid teachers in finding superior material for 
their students. Compositions are listed ac- 
cording to composer, title, publisher, and 
comparative difficulty. 

The book would be particularly useful 
in the following situations: (1) class piano 
in public schools, (2) intermediate grades 
of private instruction, (3) college piano 
courses for music students majoring in other 
instruments, (4) other adult beginners. 


Orto KRaASH. Power-Group Strategy in 
the Development of a National Edu- 
cational Policy.* 


The concern in this study of the Con- 
gressional committee hearings on Federal 
aid to education is with the forms of power 
and the use of power in a democratic so- 
ciety. The aim of a democracy is to diffuse 
the control of power. This effort has been 
based upon the realization that in the long 
run the benefits of power are apt to be 
restricted to those who share in its control. 
A democratic society may therefore be de- 
scribed as a society which seeks to moralize 
the use of power through the socialization 
of the control of power. Much of the 
power exercised in a democratic society is 
exercised not by individuals but by groups 
whose differing interests often lead to 
struggles between them. These struggles 
define the locus of power in human socie- 
ties. The work of organized interest groups 
usually known as lobbying, both furtive and 
aboveboard, is not dealt with in this study; 
the concern here is with their efforts to 
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influence the making of policies and laws 
through open participation in the regular 
hearings of the various standing committees 
of Congress. 

In the study of power, it was thought 
that much could be learned by examining 
the struggle over an actual piece of legisla- 
tion. Any of the major public concerns 
would do, but inasmuch as this is a study 
done from the perspective of education, the 
hearings on Federal aid to education from 
1945 to 1949 were selected. 

The study shows that power is complex 
and proceeds to the examination of some 
of the major forms that power takes in 
American democracy. The major forms of 
power that are examined are: (1) the power 
of tradition, (2) the power of organized 
interest groups, (3) the power of fact and 
disinterested inquiry, and (4) the power of 
compromise. 

The entire program of Federal aid to 
education is based upon a compromise ver- 
sion of the principle of equality in America; 
that is, the bills are so worded that the 
Federal Government will not demand abso- 
lute equality before it aids those states with 
segregated school systems, but will offer 
aid to those schools provided that Federal 
funds be divided equally among colored 
and white children in those states. There- 
fore, most bills read that these funds are 
for the purpose of making educational op- 
portunity more equal. 

The study shows that we have a dual 
system of representation in government: 
(1) the officially elected representatives in 
government; and (2) the leaders of or- 
ganized interest groups. The study also dis- 
cusses the power wielded by organized 
interest or power groups, It points out that 
public policy is forged in the context of the 
pressures and the conflicts of these or- 
ganized interest groups. Those groups that 
achieve dominance through their member- 
ship, financial resources, efficiency, and 
unity of organization, as well as through 
their skill in public relations and in the 
practice of compromise and coalition, are 
the ones that give decisive direction to pub- 


lic policy; they are the groups that achieve 
the power required to accomplish desired 
ends. 

Thus, power is a complex phenomenon. 
It is an affair of organized interest groups, 
moral and democratic traditions, disin- 
terested inquiry and its results, and the ca- 
pacity to make compromise adjustments and 
develop functional majorities. 


Frank A. McManon. A Course in Fun- 
damental Mathematics for Freshman 
Engineering Students at Manhattan 
College.* 


The purpose of this project has been to 
provide, for freshman students in civil and 
electrical engineering at Manhattan Col- 
lege, a course in mathematics which com- 
bines a presentation of the fundamental 
concepts of mathematics with an oppor- 
tunity to develop sufficient skill in the 
manipulative techniques necessary for the 
successful pursuit of further courses in 
mathematics and in engineering fields. 

The considerations which led to the for- 
mulation of the proposed course are either 
propaedeutic or professional in nature. By 
virtue of the propaedeutic considerations, 
the proposed course includes discussions of 
algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry, 
and differential calculus to such an extent 
that adequate preparation is provided for 
future work. An examination of the litera- 
ture in the fields of engineering education 
and mathematics education indicates an 
unmistakable trend in the direction of 
greater emphasis on fundamental principles 
in mathematics training for engineering 
students. Also indicated is a desire to avoid 
stereotyped presentation of courses for en- 
gineers, and instead to base the mechanics 
of manipulative techniques on a sound 
foundation of intelligent understanding of 
concepts. 

These latter professional considerations 
lead to the formulation of certain objec- 
tives which must be fulfilled by the pro- 
posed course. Among these are the under- 
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standing by the student of the nature of 
mathematics as a postulational system, the 
characteristics of pure and applied mathe- 
matical systems, and the _ relationships 
among the various branches of mathematics. 
The student should realize the necessity, in 
any branch of mathematics, of precise 
definitions based on a set of postulates, and 
of valid proofs derived by the process of 
deductive logic. He should know that 
mathematical induction is a powerful 
method of valid proof and that intuition 
plays an important role in the develop- 
ment of every branch of mathematics. He 
should have an understanding of some of 
the methods of modern mathematics and 
of the different concepts of mathematical 
infinity. He should have an understanding 
of the structure of the number system and 
of the relationships among its branches. 
He should understand and appreciate the 
nature and methods of analytic geometry 
and should be acquainted with the basic 
concepts of differential calculus. In general, 
the professional objectives of the proposed 
course should be to convey to him the 
spirit of mathematics, so that he will ap- 
proach future study of the subject with 
those attitudes toward mathematics which 
are characteristic of the truly professional 
engineer. 

On the basis of these propaedeutic and 
professional objectives, a textbook was 
written for the proposed course and used 
for two successive years in two separate 
classes each year. The project report con- 
tains detailed discussions of the individual 
chapters of this text, in the light of the 
objectives stated for the course. 

On the basis of grades achieved by 
graduates of the experimental course in 
their later mathematics work, it appears that 
the propaedeutic objectives of the experi- 
mental course (at least as far as prepara- 
tion for future mathematics courses is con- 
cerned) have been fulfilled. In addition, it 
is felt that a distinct change in the attitudes 
of the students had occurred by the end 
of the experimental course; some feeling of 
the spirit of mathematics was possessed by 
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most of the students. This seems to presage 
the development by them of the attitude 
which characterizes the truly professional 
engineer. 


Marcaret May Duncan. Professional 
Orientation to the Teaching of Physi- 
cal Education.* 


The purpose of the study was to produce 
a book for students which will contribute 
to successful orientation to undergraduate 
professional preparation in physical edu- 
cation. 

The procedures followed included exten- 
sive reading of related literature in books, 
periodicals, monographs, and proceedings of 
various professional organizations, compila- 
tion and interpretation of specific informa- 
tional materials; conferences with colleagues 
engaged in teacher education; and active 
participation in studies related to profes- 
sional orientation as a member of the Illinois 
Conference on Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Reflective consideration of 
student problems encountered through per- 
sonal experience, and the results of student 
surveys contributed materially to the selec- 
tion of content. 

An attempt has been made to record gen- 
eral policies and interpret professional 
standards established and accepted by au- 
thoritative groups. The point of view has 
been maintained that the student who is 
well informed and aware of his respon- 
sibilities will be better qualified to direct 
effective effort toward achieving profes- 
sional competencies, and that the _ basic 
processes of orientation should be designed 
to implement cooperative planning for 
successful professional preparation. The 
presentation of information relative to in- 
telligent planning for a career and the dis- 
cussion of physical education as a career 
were formulated as a direct outgrowth of 
an expressed student need for informational 
materials to guide selection. 

An interpretation of the professional 
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nature of teaching, the status of teaching 
as a profession, and the status of physical 
education as an integral part of education 
represents an approach | to the meaning, 
philosophy, aims, and objectives of physical 
education. The role of the teacher in ac- 
complishing established goals of education 
and of physical education offers a basis for 
understanding pre-service teaching require- 
ments. 

The professional student is considered in 
relation to his adjustment to college life, the 
use of effective study and living habits, and 
the development of acceptable personal, 
social, and emotional characteristics. Prac- 
tical suggestions are offered to implement 
the selection of experiences which will 
contribute to the development of qualities 
affecting personal relationships in college 
and essential to effective school and com- 
munity relationships as a teacher. Leader- 
ship development is related to teaching 
capabilities, and suggestions are included 
for securing leadership experiences. 

Pre-service teaching experiences, includ- 
ing service with youth agencies, recreation, 
and camp organizations are interpreted as 
sequential steps in the development of 
teaching competencies. Special considera- 
tion is given to the functions of student 
teaching. 

The future of the prospective teacher is 
considered from a_ practical standpoint 
which deals with placement opportunities, 
qualifications required for various positions, 
placement services and functions, the im- 
portance of references, recommendations, 
applications, and interviews, contract provi- 
sions and ethics, suggestions for preparation 
for the first teaching position, and problems 
of teacher adjustment to the community. 
Professional growth is discussed as a process 
starting with undergraduate preparation 
and continuing throughout the life of the 
teacher. 

The book should be useful as a source 
of reference for high school teachers who 
help students evaluate interests, personal 
qualities and capabilities for physical edu- 
cation as a career; as a text for professional 
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students in courses dealing with introduc- 
tion or orientation to physical education; 
and as a source of reference for students 


throughout undergraduate professional pre- 
paration. 


Gorpon WELsHONS GRAY. Developing 


a Selective Guide to Midwest Regional 
Novels.* 


This selective guide to forty novels on 
the American Midwest is a pilot project 
within a larger educational project con- 
cerned with the study and teaching of 
American regional literature. 

The larger project, now consisting of six 
exploratory studies distributed among 
southern regional drama, Georgia short 
stories, early New York novels, forty Mid- 
west novels, and pioneer novels of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, seeks to find the 
most promising critical and teaching tech- 
niques for teachers in high schools and 
colleges who undertake to show how litera- 
ture gets the raw materials of our many- 
sided life into significant communicable 
symbols and forms. These studies are de- 
signed particularly to serve in high school 
and college programs where emphasis turns 
to “community,” regional, and interregional 
concerns as well as broadly on national and 
universal concerns. 

This guide has assembled for the use of 
teachers an annotated bibliography of novels 
about the Middle West, chronologically ar- 
ranged by period and including a section 
of the bibliography which focuses on 
Chicago. Included also are a study of earlier 
fiction guides and a chart showing their 
chief features. 

In several American literature classes at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
reading novels and writing annotations for 
them are the assignment for the third credit 
in three-point courses. 

In the final editing of the project, annota- 
tions are revised or rewritten as is found 
necessary. Verification from the novel itself 
is sought for all materials used. 
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The most satisfactory results in annota- 
tions are secured when students understand 
the larger values of the project. A review 
of existing guides to fiction is helpful. Best 
annotations, however, are likely to require 
10 to 30 per cent revision for comparable 
treatment and coverage. 

Purposes of the project seem to have 
been achieved. Students are cooperative. 
They find the discipline of writing annota- 
tions stimulating and take satisfaction in 
contributing to a project which when com- 
pleted may be of use both to students and 
to teachers. 


KenNeTH L. Dustman. A Plan to Im- 
plement Training in Harmonic Dicta- 
tion through the Use of Selected and 
Recorded Music Materials.* 


Music “theory” courses have as their 
goal the development of a wide musician- 
ship in music students. One phase of this 
work which has not been outstandingly 
successful in the matter of results obtained 
is the aural study of harmonic principles. 
It has also lagged behind other phases of 
the theory program in the application of 
educational principles to its organization 
and its teaching. A basic need of the music 
student is to understand and to respond 
precisely to (through hearing) the pitch 
and rhythmic relationships in music. It is 
the aim of this project to develop means 
that will strengthen these precise reactions. 

Until recently the field of written music 
theory has not used sound educational prac- 
tices. Some newer harmony texts are now 
using music literature and not exercises to 
derive musical principles. Harmonic dicta- 
tion can do the same and thereby add one 
more phase of development toward better 
musicianship. Music that is educationally 
significant and suitable must be used. It 
must be in a form easily accessible to stu- 
dents and organized so that they can obtain 
maximum benefits from its study. 

It is not difficult to find examples in 
music literature which will illustrate har- 
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monic progressions. Research in the field 
of harmonic complexity provides data for 
organizing them, and gives a basis for the 
introduction of chords so that they may 
be studied according to the frequency of 
their use in actual music. These excerpts 
must be of limited length to permit con- 
centrated study. However, the shortest pos- 
sible complete musical idea that should be 
used is the period. We can use these musical 
ideas in germinal form which will illustrate 
harmonic principles and show how com- 
posers handled them in composition. 

Wax records of 78 r.p.m. speed seem 
best suited to use for the recording of the 
above. The surfaces of this type of record 
have high fidelity, its length is not beyond 
the concentration span of students, and it 
will permit ease in locating specific ex- 
amples. Each record must carry an oral 
presentation of the rhythm, the key, and 
the volume wherein the score of the ex- 
ample may be found. This is best if given 
with a standardized procedure and _ takes 
but little of the time between excerpts. 

In order that students may check their 
work, scores must be available. As the main 
purpose of these excerpts is to illustrate 
harmonic principles, it is best if the scores 
are all in the concert pitch, give cues and 
dynamic and tempi markings, and make the 
voice leadings as clear as possible. 

Care must be taken so that a superficial 
survey of our problems is not made. For 
that reason the examples included in this 
project are limited to the technical vocab- 
ulary of the first-year student. Chromatic 
harmony is not used except some few 
second dominants that are presented in a 
few first-year texts. 

Most music departments have soloists and 
playing groups of performing caliber. These 
individuals and organizations can be used 
to play for the recording. Practice is neces- 
sary before the actual cutting of the 
records, and the timing of the whole pro- 
cedure must be carefully worked out. 

This plan of making and using carefully 
selected examples of music literature in 
recorded form can be used by teachers for 
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outside assignments, by individuals seeking 
remedial training, and by individuals who 
seek self-improvement and self-evaluation. 
It incorporates the principle that actual 
music should be used for the study of 
music. 

nM OM 


Tuomas H. RIcHARDSON. Developing 
International Understanding Through 
the Industrial Arts Program.* 


This study attempts to aid in solving the 
great problem of preserving world peace. 
The conclusions about international under- 
standing which have been reached by the 
most accomplished thinkers are often either 
too technical or too abstract for use in edu- 
cation. This report strives to bring down 
to a practical level for application these 
theories about international understanding. 
It attempts to show how they might be 
applied in a common part of the school 
curriculum—industrial arts. It hopes to 
achieve the following objectives: (1) help 
to make individual teachers more interna- 
tionally minded, (2) help to make teachers 
effective in spreading international under- 
standing among their students, (3) provide 
industrial arts teachers with practical ma- 
terial for the teaching of international 
understanding, (4) make a contribution to 
the whole literature on international under- 
standing. 

Before the actual task of studying the 
ways to peace is faced, however, the vital 
and dynamic nature of this problem must 
be clearly understood. The following con- 
siderations precede and make socially mean- 
ingful the motivation behind this study. 
(1) Peace must be maintained since war 
would be disastrous. (2) Conflict and war 
are not part of man’s nature. (3) Education 
can be a force for peace. With these state- 
ments studied and accepted it becomes 
possible to approach the task of devising a 
practical educational program for peace. 

A person’s ability to work for peace is 
dependent upon his understanding of the 
things which threaten it. The first step, 
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therefore, must be to make a thorough ex- 
amination of the causes of war. This analysis 
reveals that all of the causes of war may 
be grouped into three categories: economic, 
social-psychological, and misinformation- 
ignorance. 

Separate and detailed programs are de- 
vised showing how industrial arts can be 
used to counteract each of these major 
causes of war. An attempt is made within 
each category to discover what the experts 
have to suggest. Anthropology, economics, 
psychology, and sociology are examined in 
order to utilize their pertinent contribu- 
tions. Practical classroom suggestions are 
made for desirable changes in the philos- 
ophy, methods, and materials of industrial 
arts. This subject is shown as a possible 
counteractive to the economic causes of war 
by its ability to raise the standard of living. 
Industrial arts is shown as a possible coun- 
teractive to the social-psychological causes 
of war by its ability to foster attitude 
changes in students. It is shown as a possible 
counteractive to the misinformation-igno- 
rance causes of war by its ability to make 
available to students the type of information 
which is necessary for peace. 

This report, therefore, represents an at- 
tempt to make the general theories about 
world peace educationally potent by first 
interpreting the educational significance of 
these theories and then applying these inter- 
pretations in practical classroom situations. 


LAVERNE A. Brooks. A High School in 
Transition.* 


In 1944 the high school in Tenafly, New 
Jersey, was a somewhat traditional, subject- 
centered school whose curriculum, student 
activities, guidance services, organization, 
and administration were not functioning in 
a manner that served the best interests of 
the boys and girls of the community, Such 
things as high failure rates, numerous drop- 
outs, and a student strike tended to bear 
out this estimate of the school’s effective- 
ness. The board of education authorized a 
comprehensive survey of the high school to 
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provide guide lines to a program of im- 
provement. 

Nearly six years have elapsed since the 
survey report was published. This study is 
an account of what has happened during 
those six years. In a sense it is a progress 
and process report. It attempts to describe 
how the board of education, the principal, 
the parents, the pupils, the teachers, and 
the coordinators of Tenafly High School 
have worked together, using survey recom- 
mendations and other resources, to improve 
the ways in which the school helps the 
boys and girls become better citizens, home- 
makers, workers, and persons. 


Ernest MERRILL FROsT. Living and 
Teaching in Small Communities.* 


This project was developed to assist the 
teacher working in the small high schools of 
Maine to understand the community in 
which he lives and works. The procedure 
that was followed in the development of 
the project falls into four classifications. 

A course of study was developed for 
a class of students training to be teachers, 
the majority of whom would spend a 
greater part of their teaching careers in 
the small high schools of Maine. This course 
incorporated, as an experiment, some of 
the ideas the author later developed in the 
research for his project. 

2. Twenty-two teachers teaching in three 
types of small communities—agricultural, 
industrial, and  residential—were _inter- 
viewed. They were asked to state their 
major problems in the order in which they 
themselves deemed them of importance. 

3. The predominating problems of the 22 
teachers were put into questionnaire form 
and sent to 607 teachers of small high 
schools of Maine. The 369 teachers who 
replied determined the problems that were 
general throughout the small high schools 
of Maine. 

4. As a result of the first three steps a 
handbook was produced to suggest possible 
solutions to the general problems. 
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The conclusions which were reached as 
a result of the preliminary investigation and 
which the writer attempted to express in 
the handbook may be summed up in one 
general statement, namely, that the teacher 
in the small high school of Maine has been 
a person apart from the community rather 
than a part of the community. The teacher 
has not made a positive enough effort to 
break away from this isolation and enter 
into the spirit of his environment. Sugges- 
tions to assist the teacher in becoming a 
part of the community are specifically 
presented in the handbook, Some of these 
are: join the community’s social and serv- 
ice organizations; carry the classroom learn- 
ing over into life by means of practical 
projects, such as mathematics classes laying 
out playgrounds; develop a more personal 
point of view in teaching by using guidance; 
give up the thought that the present job is 
merely to be endured until something better 
comes along, 

The above illustrations are but a few of 
many presented under four major headings: 
Understanding and Studying Youth and 
the Community in Which They Live; 
Working with Youth in the School; Work- 
ing with Youth and Adults in the Commu- 
nity; Teaching as a Life’s Work. 


x XN 


Donatp M. Rowe. A Program of Study 
in the Structure and Materials of 
Music for Hofstra College.* 


This is a report of a project undertaken 
within the music curriculum of a college of 
arts and sciences. The purpose of the proj- 
ect is to plan a sequence of musical experi- 
ences and directed study in the area of 
music theory. The program of study re- 
sulting from such a plan is to reflect sound 
educational principles and procedures which 
will bring about desirable outcomes. This 
report deals with a detailed analysis of the 
local conditions affecting the project, a 
statement of the educational philosophy 
supporting the plan, and a detailed discus- 
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sion of the curriculum organization which 
will effect the achievement of its aims. 

Since the chief consideration in the plan- 
ning of this program of study has been the 
students whom it will serve, the student’s 
needs were appraised in terms of his own 
background and his personal and vocational 
goals. Through questionnaire and personal 
contact with students who were to par- 
ticipate, it was determined that the program 
should serve three types: (1) those pursuing 
personal interests in music with a view to- 
ward specialization in another area, (2) 
those preparing for vocations in music or 
allied fields, and (3) those preparing to 
teach music in the public schools. 

The broad base from which directed 
study springs is an exploration of music 
literature. Motivation and focus are pro- 
vided by a broad integration of musical fa- 
cilities of the college in which the student 
participates. Musical horizons are extended 
by including significant music from choral, 
instrumental and vocal solo, orchestral, and 
“popular” literature. In general, the criteria 
for the selection of music for study should 
take into account its potentialities of evok- 
ing a musical experience, contributing to 
musical understandings, and being per- 
sonally significant to the learner. 

Activities which are to provide the musi- 
cal experiences fall into six general areas: 
listening, reading, analyzing, playing, writ- 
ing, and creating. 

Evidences of musical growth are pre- 
sented from two sources: student evalua- 
tion of the program in terms of its con- 
tribution to his own musical growth; and 
functional outcomes as observed in the 
student’s own musical performance. Two 
generalizations concerning the effectiveness 
of the program are suggested. First, musical 
study is more likely to be fruitful when 
knowledge, understandings, skills, and in- 
dividual capacities are correlated in the 
learning process. Hence the study of musi- 
cal structures and materials can be made 
more functional by application to the per- 
formance of music. Skills thus acquired tend 
to be accumulative as opposed to terminal. 
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Second, musical learnings are more mean- 
ingful when study is based on music litera- 


ture approached from the appreciative and 
expressive point of view. 


Vera Dorotny PETERSEN. Some Graphic 
Processes Used in the Illustration of 
Contemporary Children’s Books.* 


This project, intended for teachers, par- 
ents, and friends of children who select 
books or help children select them, is cen- 
tered in one thing—appreciation of the 
artistic qualities of good illustrations and 
format of children’s books. 

The project is compiled on 210 pages, 
14 x 17 inches. The 109 mounted illustra- 
tions from 42 different children’s books 
represent the work of 36 artists. 

The project has three main divisions. The 
first is concerned with how artists prepare 
their originals and make color separations 
for reproduction by relief processes; the 
second, with the making of originals for re- 
production by intaglio processes; the third, 
with the making of originals and color 
separations for reproduction by plano- 
graphic processes. But over and above this 
classification is the more important aspect 
—appreciation for craftsmanship that goes 
into the best books for children. 

This project presents illustrations from 
children’s books that were available in the 
ten-year period between 1940 and 1951, 
that are accessible in all good libraries, and 
that, for the most part, can still be pur- 
chased in bookshops. It gives information 
from the author’s personal acquaintance 
and interviews with artists who illustrate 
children’s books today. 


Davin Scanton. The Study of the 
Soviet Union in Teachers Colleges.* 


Although there is need for understanding 
of the USSR and of the principles of Com- 
munism on the part of teachers if they are 
to help produce well-informed citizens, a 
survey of college catalogues of all independ- 
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ent accredited teachers colleges in the 
United States, responses to a questionnaire 
sent to instructors in such courses, and in- 
terviews with instructors revealed that there 
is little opportunity in the state teachers 
colleges for any concentrated study of the 
Soviet Union. 

On the basis of a test administered to 
groups of seniors in three state teachers col- 
leges, it appears that students who do not 
take specific courses on the USSR often do 
not have sufficient knowledge of the funda- 
mental information regarding the history, 
geography, government, or culture of the 
Soviet Union, or of the basic concepts of 
Communism. There also seems to be a cor- 
relation between the number of courses of- 
fered in the social sciences which might in- 
clude some study of the USSR and the 
amount of actual knowledge on the part of 
students. 

A survey of the college catalogues of 144 
independent accredited teachers colleges re- 
veals that there are but 42 colleges (29 per 
cent) which offer specific courses on the 
USSR. While more such courses were 
added to the curricula of these colleges fol- 
lowing World War II than had been offered 
prior to the war, the rate of increase has 
dropped sharply in the past year. 

Students in colleges which do offer such 
courses often do not actually have the op- 
portunity to elect them, for in 27 colleges 
only 22 per cent offer them every semes- 
ter. Enrollments in these courses are small 
in proportion to the total college enrollment 
—in 20 teachers colleges, only 614 stu- 
dents (2 per cent) were enrolled in these 
courses during 1949-50. 

Responses to questionnaires, and inter- 
views with instructors of such courses re- 
veal that the lecture method predominates, 
that many instructors have had no special- 
ized study of the Soviet Union, and that few 
require the reading of any of the works of 
Marx, Lenin, or Stalin. Since all courses are 
electives, apparently some means of im- 
proving the course content and methods of 
instruction, and of securing more adequately 
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trained instructors must be found if enroll- 
ment in these courses is to increase. 

While the need for training in the Rus- 
sian language has been recognized by edu- 
cators, there is only one teachers college 
which offers courses in that language. Of 
the 59 different courses which are offered in 
144 colleges, 84 per cent are history courses, 

From this study, it would seem that there 
is a definite need for greater opportunity 
for students in state teachers colleges to 
acquire an understanding of the basic con- 
cepts of the Soviet system and of inter- 
national Communism. 


x Xx 


Freperick FE. Tancer. <A Plan for Ex- 
tending the Resources of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to Local 
Boards of Education in the New York 
Metropolitan Area.* 


This project is concerned with a plan 
through which Teachers College, Columbia 
University, attempts to provide a program 
of direct in-service education for school 
board members in the New York metro- 
politan area. It presents a detailed analysis 
and description of the organization and 
activities of the School Board Institute 
from its conception in the spring of 1949 
through its first year of operation, 1949-50. 
It investigates the reactions of the par- 
ticipants in the activities of that year. It 
searches for evidence of similar programs 
throughout the United States. 

The writer, as Assistant Coordinator of 
the School Board Institute during its first 
year, was in a position to observe and re- 
port its operations. 

Five techniques were used to secure the 
reactions of the participants in order to 
judge the success of the program and to 
seek advice for its future improvement. 
These techniques were as follows: 

The Group Discussion: group discussion 
meetings of board presidents or their alter- 
nates and administrators. 
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The Questionnaire: (a) to board presi- 
dents or their alternates and administrators, 
(b) to the graduate student recorders of 
the School Board Institute Conferences. 

The Personal Interview: with members 
of Teachers College staff who served as 
consultant personnel for the School Board 
Institute activities. 

Letters of Inquiry: (a) to members of 
boards enrolled in the School Board In- 
stitute, (b) to consultant personnel not 
members of Teachers College staff. 

Applications for Enrollment in 1950-51: 
indicated by boards enrolled in the 1949-50 
School Board Institute activities. 

Letters requesting information about 
similar programs of direct in-service educa- 
tion for school board members were sub- 
mitted to representatives of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration, to the chief state school 
officers, and to the secretaries of state school 
board associations. 

The conclusions were as follows: 

1. School board members have a felt 
need for in-service education beyond that 
furnished by their superintendent. This is 
apparently the case throughout the United 
States. 

2. Teachers College has peculiar advan- 
tages for furnishing direct in-service educa- 
tion for school board members. 

3. Other institutions of higher learning 
can, through careful planning, engage in ac- 
tivities similar to those of the School Board 
Institute. 

4. If programs of direct in-service edu- 
cation for school board members are to 
succeed, the local school superintendent 
must not be excluded. 

5. Virtually all programs of direct in- 
service education for school board mem- 
bers above the county level are jointly 
sponsored by two or more agencies. 

6. A great deal needs to be done to raise 
the level of understanding of school board 
members. The activities of the School 
Board Institute must be recognized as a 
pioneering effort. 


Rose KHAppovuRI. Suggestions for the 
Improvement of Instruction in the 
Urban Primary Schools of Iraq.* 


There is a need in the primary schools 
of Iraq for improved instruction adequate 
to the social needs of the country. This 
study deals with processes of education in 
the elementary schools of the United States 
applicable to problems of Iraq, with atten- 
tion to basic factors in child development, 
such as individual differences, needs for 
security and success, the problem of frustra- 
tion; with attention to basic experiences 
for learners, such as creative work, group 
participation, and leadership; and with spe- 
cial attention to the role of the teacher in 
guiding a cooperative process of planning- 
learning experience in the classroom. 

Various modern schools, public and pri- 
vate, in and around New York City were 
visited during the years 1948-1951. Observa- 
tion of learners and teachers in the class- 
room and community, interviews with 
learners, teachers, parents and educational 
leaders, and records of learning experiences 
provided material for this study. Examina- 
tion of contemporary educational literature 
in the United States and discussions with 
students and professors of education helped 
the writer to discover and refine basic 
principles of modern educational processes. 
Application of these principles to primary 
schools in Iraq is made on the basis of the 
writer’s experience in teaching and of 
studies by other Iraqi educators. 

This study is addressed to the Ministry 
of Education. It outlines present features 
of urban primary education in Iraq, the 
basic problems which must be solved, 
theory and practice in elementary educa- 
tion in the United States, application to 
the urban primary schools of Iraq, and 
suggestions to the Ministry of Education 
of Iraq for the reconstruction of urban 
primary education. 

Since the Ministry of Education controls 
the centralized system of public schools in 
Iraq, educational improvement should be 
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initiated by the Ministry. It should be based 
on greater loca] autonomy. Teachers should 
have greater freedom to plan learning ex- 
periences with the learners in the classroom. 
Cooperation in achieving common educa- 
tional goals should be sought by the Minis- 
try of Education through a channel of 
communication involving other government 
agencies, school personnel, parents, and 
community leaders. Planning groups at 
local, provincial, and national levels should 
discuss and evaluate the educational pro- 
gram in the primary schools. 

Teachers with adequate background in 
child development and modern educational 
methods will be required. The Ministry 
must develop professional preparation in a 
pre-service teacher education program at 
the collegiate level. The teacher must also 
continue to learn in a program of in- 
service education. 


x OX 


Rospert RicHAarD MartTIN. Implications 


of Patterns of Expenditures for Budg- 
eting and Accounting.* 


The general purpose of this study is to 
determine the pattern of expenditures at 
various current expenditure levels and to 
develop guidelines as one means whereby 
the budget maker may appraise the current 
expense budget and plan wisely for possible 
increases in school revenue. 

The study has specific objectives: (1) to 
determine the percentage distribution of 
the six current expense classifications at 
the $225, the $298, and the $426 mean cur- 
rent expenditure levels per weighted pupil; 
(2) to draw implications for the budget 
maker of this percentage distribution; (3) to 
report on the extent to which categories 
or levels within services may be drawn 
from the present accounting system; and 
(4) to determine through the interview 
method new services that superintendents 
would add if increased funds were available. 

Financial and statistical data were col- 
lected for the schools of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council in New York, New 


Jersey, and Connecticut from the annual 
reports on file in the respective depart- 
ments of education. After a preliminary 
analysis of the data for all districts, five 
districts at each of the three mean expendi- 
ture levels were chosen for further analysis 
and for visitation. 

The basic technique used was to deter- 
mine the percentage distribution of current 
expenditure among the six classifications of 
the uniform school-accounting system. On 
the basis of this percentage distribution, an 
effort was made to determine the charac- 
teristic pattern at various expenditure levels 
and to draw implications for budgeting. 

Reported financial data were analyzed to 
determine to what extent expenditures for 
meaningful categories of service might be 
drawn from them, and for possible implica- 
tions for accounting. 

By the interview technique an effort 
was made to determine what the educational 
leadership in fiscally-favored school systems 
considers as needed extensions of old serv- 
ices or new services which may only now 
be emerging. 

Finally, through the actual visitation of 
schools at various expenditure levels it was 
possible to get the “feel” of education at 
the levels studied. 

The implications for budgeting and ac- 
counting are discussed under four main 
heads. 

1. The relatively minor changes noted 
in the pattern of expenditure concerned 
mainly the percentage reduction for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the school plant 
and the increased percentage that was given 
to instruction as the level of expenditure 
was raised. Administration took approxi- 
mately the same percentage at all three 
levels. 

2. Chief limitations of the accounting 
system that were uncovered were: (a) No 
entirely satisfactory pupil unit has been de- 
veloped. (b) Homogeneity of school sys- 
tem cannot be determined. (c) Auxiliary 
agencies and fixed charges are miscellaneous 
classifications. (d) Instruction as a single 
classification accounts for 75 per cent of 
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expenditures. (¢) Maintenance covers items 
only remotely related. (f) It is not always 
possible to eliminate items not chargeable 
to pupil education costs. 

3. Standards of service must be developed 
so that by using the appropriate unit of 
measurement a school system may appraise 
its expenditures with respect to the quality 
of service rendered. 
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4. Budgeting and accounting must serve 
the school program, not be the master of 
it. They must assist in the constant and 
continuous appraisal of the educational pro- 
gram. At the same time budgeting and 
accounting should be conducive to the 
development of an emerging, adaptable 
educational program. Each must go the 
second mile. 
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Division | 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Art the annual meetings in St. Louis, Pro- 
fessor R. Freeman Butts was elected vice 
president of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education for the coming year. 
He will automatically become president of 
the society the following year. 

Professor Butts wrote the opening chap- 
ter of the February issue of the Review 
of Educational Research. The entire issue 
is devoted to “The Social Framework of 
Education” and the chapter deals with 
recent research in “The Historical and 
Philosophical Foundations of Education.” 


Proressor George S. Counts was recently 
elected to the Board of Directors of Free- 
dom House. 


Tue Association of Teachers of Social 
Studies heard Professor Harold F. Clark 
speak on the “Teaching of Economics,” at 
their February 15 meeting. He addressed 
the teachers of Newport, R. I., April 2 on 
the “Relation of School to Community 
Improvements.” 


Leaping American corporations in business 
and industry have selected Professor Good- 
win Watson to plan and direct the pro- 
cedures of a work conference for their 
public relations executives to be held in 
June. 


Tue president of the National Social Serv- 
ice for Commercial Employees, Dr. Brasilio 
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Machado Neto of Sao Paulo, invited Pro- 
fessor Robert King Hall to spend two 
weeks in Brazil as a consultant to that or- 
ganization. Dr, Neto and the national direc- 
tor of SESC, Dr. Murilo Braga, plan to 
come to New York in May to consult with 
Professor Hall and other members of the 
College staff. 


During the St. Louis convention of the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education in February, Professor Lawrence 
Cremin was elected to the coordinating 
committee of the History of Education 
Section of that society. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Ar the annual meeting in January of the 
New York State Psychological Association, 
Professor Percival M. Symonds was elected 
a member of the Board of Directors. 


Division I] 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. Kenneth Oberholtzer, president of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, has appointed Professor Will French 
a member of the 1954 Yearbook Com- 
mission. 


A study of high school teacher turnover 
during 1950-51 in Maryland, by Professor 
French and Dr. D. W. Zimmerman, Assist- 
ant State Superintendent in Finance and Re- 
search, has been completed. This study was 
planned as a preliminary to a similar study 
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that will show the facts of teacher turn- 
over for the nation as a whole prior to the 
crisis in teacher supply which may arise 
when the present enlarged elementary 
school enrollments reach the high school 
level. 


GUIDANCE 


Ar the Los Angeles meeting of the Amer- 
ican College Personnel Association the first 
week in April, Professor Kenneth F. Her- 
rold presented a paper on “Decision-making 
and the Situational Test in Professional Per- 
sonnel Appraisal and Training.” 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


AppROXxIMATELY fifty members of the 
alumni group of the pre-service program 
in early childhood education attended the 
all-day conference held by the staff on 
February 23. At this time plans were made 
to hold two short conferences next year. 


Tue World Book Company has published 
“Teaching Young Children,” a new book 
written by Professor Roma Gans, Dr. Millie 
Almy of the University of Cincinnati, and 
Dr. Celia Stendler of the University of 
Illinois. 


Proressor Alice Miel, who has been in 
Japan since last August serving as consultant 
to the CIE section of the U. S. Army, re- 
cently returned to the United States. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

On March 7, Professor George T. Renner 
participated in the Round Table on City 
Planning at Columbia University and de- 
livered a talk on “Evolving City Patterns 
in the United States.” 


A special course on World Geopolitics is 


being offered by Dr. Paul F. Griffin this 


semester at Hunter College. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Proressor Lennox Grey, who serves as 
president of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, met with other members of 
the Executive Committee in Boston, Febru- 
ary 22 to 24. 


An article entitled “Preparing for Our 
Jobs,” by Professor Grey, appeared in the 
February issue of the English Journal. 


Tue National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisors has appointed Professor 
Virginia French Allen a member of its 
Board of Directors. The Association is con- 
cerned with such problems of foreign stu- 
dents as learning English as a second lan- 
guage. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Miss Geraldine Garrison, consultant in 
speech and hearing, State Department of 
Education in Connecticut, led members of 
the Speech Club in a discussion on a state 
program in speech and hearing February 
15. Nine other graduates of the College 
speech department, teachers in the state’s 
speech and hearing program, also partici- 
pated, 


To celebrate International Theatre Month 
the Drama Workshop presented Simple 
Simon, a new play for children. The play 
was written by Aurand Harris, with orig- 
inal music by Lucille Paris. Choreography 
is by Jack Steigerwald, scenery by Natalie 
Donlon, and costumes by Jane Wright, stu- 
dents in the department. Professor Paul 
Kozelka directed the production. The 
three-act comedy-fantasy, based on free- 
dom and _ neighborliness, was presented 
from March 26 to 29. 


Proressor Paul Kozelka participated as the 
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guest lecturer and critic judge of three 
original one-act plays written by students 
at the Arts Festival of Woman’s College 
(University of North Carolina) in Greens- 
boro March 13. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue Music Educators National Conference 
recently published the Handbook for 
Teaching Piano Classes, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Raymond Burrows. This 
handbook is the work of the MENC Na- 
tional Piano Committee, of which Professor 
Burrows has been chairman for the past 
six years. 


For approximately one week in March, 
Professor Harry R. Wilson served as guest 
conductor for choral festivals, conductor of 
a choral clinic, and worked with various 
choral groups in high schools in Kentucky, 
Illinois, Alabama, and Virginia. On March 
25 he served as demonstrator and lecturer 
in choral music for one of the special meet- 
ings of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in Philadelphia. 


Proressor Norval L. Church has been 
elected to a national honorary membership 
in Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, a music educa- 
tion fraternity. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Eicut to ten scholarships, for a year of 
study in the United States, are granted an- 
nually to students from other lands by the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Professor Helen Judy-Bond is in charge of 
placement of the recipients. Professor Bond 
is consultant in Home Economics to the 
Institute of International Education. 


A research study, financed by the Navy, on 
the “Determination of Certain Nutrients 
Present in Various Foods at Various Stages 
of Preparation” is now being carried on at 


the College. In this connection, Admiral 
Austin and Commander Corrick of the 
Naval Research and Development Facility 
at Bayonne were departmental guests 
March 5. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Ar the First College Symposium on the 
Education of the Exceptional, held at Hun- 
ter College February 25-28, many members 
of the Teachers College faculty actively par- 
ticipated. Major responsibilities for leader- 
ship were carried by the following: Dr. 
Elizabeth M. Kelly, Dr. Moe Bergman, Mrs. 
Eleanor C. Ronnei, Dr. Clarence D. O’Con- 
nor, Dr. Paul E. Ejiserer, and Mr. Merril 
T. Hollinshead. 

Members of the faculty who took active 
part in the various work groups in- 
cluded: Dr. Mildred A. Groht, Dr. Paul 
Lindenberg, Dr. Herbert Rusalem, Miss 
Estelle E. Samuelson, Mrs. Winifred 
Famiani, Mr. Icchok I. Goldberg, Mrs. 
Sarah J. Kinoy, Miss Mary C. New, Dr. 
Philip Knapp, and Dr. P. C. Potts. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Tue basic aims and methods of modern 
public school education are being explained 
in “Our Schools at Work,” a new television 
series presented by station WATV and 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, an 
Institute affiliate. 

Various aspects of the subject are being 
covered in a series of thirteen broadcasts 
which started Monday, March 10. They 
can be seen over channel 13 from 8:30 to 
9 Pp. M. Each week a different Council com- 
munity presents the program, 

The series was arranged by the Council's 
television production committee, and is 
under the supervision of Dr. Lee Demeter, 
who is television coordinator of the Coun- 
cil. 
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Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Amrein, Polly (A.M. 1950), kindergarten 
teacher, Old Edgemont School, San Bruno, 
Calif. 

Barbey, Frances G. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
English and social studies and general coun- 
selor, Lake Oswego High School, Oswego, Ore. 


Barker, Thoburn V. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in speech and dramatics, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 


Berzon, Philip, teacher of French and Spanish, 
High School, Haverstraw, N. Y. 


Bialek, Hilton M. (A.M. 1951), assistant di- 
rector of counseling and employment, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, New York, N. Y. 

Bristah, Harland (A.M. 1948), head of mathe- 
matics department, Birch Wathen School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Burchett, John W. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dunne, Marion, teacher of French and 
Spanish, High School, Highland Falls, N. Y. 


Eaton, Annie W. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
home economics, Bluefield State College, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


Ewing, Catherine (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and French, High School, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 

Fairbanks, Marion M., teacher of business 
education, High School, Massena, N. Y. 


Foster, Earl La Jesse (A.M. 1949), athletic 
director, Crispus Attucks Recreation Center, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Frank, John H. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
social studies and mathematics, Taylor Town- 


ship High School, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Freeman, Frances M. (A.M. 1949), kinder- 
a teacher, Longfellow School, Long 
ach, Calif. 


French, Virginia (Ed.D. 1951), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 


George, Leonard Beattie, Jr. (A.M. 1951), 
supervisor of art, High School, Dumont, N. J. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College may register with the Office 
of Field Relations and Placement. Any student in the 
allied schools of Columbia University who has carried 
twelve points of work is also eligible for registration. 


Goldsborough, Andrew, instructor in Spanish, 
Columbia Grammar School, New York, N. Y. 


Goldsmith, Katherine L., teacher of physical 
education, Bureau of Health Education and 
Service, Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


Harding, Mildred Estelle (A.M. 1949), in- 
structor in piano, University of Corpus Christi, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Harnash, Wilbur (A.M. 1951), retail co- 
ordinator, A. B. Davis High School, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


Hayes, Dorman J., instructor in accounting 
and business law, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. 


Israel, Bette, teacher of physical education, 
Lincoln and Columbus Elementary Schools, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Jackson, Lois E. (M.S. 1946), Dietitian, St. 
Lawrence Hospital, Lansing, Mich. 


Johnson, Mary Tabitha (A.M. 1951), assistant 
director of nursing service, Emory University 
Hospital, Emory University, Ga. 


Katz, Stanley S. (A.M. 1951), instructor of 
natural science, Larson Junior College, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Kaufman, Mildred, teacher of foods and 
nutrition and clinic dietitian, Hospital of 
Woman's Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kehres, Walter (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
music, The Andrews School for Girls, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 


Kent, George S. (A.M. 1950), physical science 
aid, Watson Laboratory, Eatontown, N. J. 


Kidd, Kathleen, teacher of seventh grade, 
Public School, Elmont, N. Y. 


Kirk, Edna, field assistant, Department of 
Public Instruction, Honolulu, T. H. 


Kurkhill, Pearl, teacher of English, Edgewood 
Park School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Lebedeff, William Jacobson, teacher of music, 
Diamond Consolidated School, Diamond, Mo. 


Lerner, Joseph Sidney (A.M. 1947), director 
of training, Arizona Children’s Colony, Cool- 
idge, Ariz. 


Lewarn, John H., Jr. (A.M. 1951), teacher 
and supervisor of art, Lennox, Lennoxdale, and 
Washington, Mass. 


Liano, Candida, teacher of second grade, 
Blessed Sacrament Convent, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Long, Willie A. (A.M. 1951), principal, John- 
son Institute, Harris County, Ga. 
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Mayers, Marian Ruth (A.M. 1948), super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Napp, Leonard (A.M. 1951), band director, 
Soperton High School, Soperton, Ga. 


Nass, Samuel H. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
art, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Nelson, Jean P., group teacher, Manhattan- 
ville Nursery Association, New York, N. Y. 
Nettles, Estel (A.M. 1938), teacher of home- 


making, La Marque High School, La Marque, 
Tex. 


Pardee, Hobart Porter (A.M. 1951), place- 
ment counselor, Y.M.C.A. Vocational Service 
Center, New York, N. Y. 


Popkin, Roslyn (A.M. 1951), nursery school 
director and teacher, Valencia Nursery School, 
New Orleans, La. 


Quinney, Marion M. (A.M. 1951), instructor 
in home economics, Wiley College, Marshall, 


Tex. 


Raney, Emmett L. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, Westmar College, Le Mars, 
Iowa. 


Robbins, Doris Elizabeth (A.M. 1951), ele- 
mentary supervisor, West Babylon School, 
Babylon, N. Y. 

Robinson, Paul S., instructor in organ, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Ruffner, Van N., Jr. (A.M. 1951), employ- 
ment interviewer, New York State Employ- 
ment Service, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Rutledge, Dwight, teacher of music, Junior 
High School, North Haven, Conn. 


Sawyer, Frank A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
speech, Chelsea Vocational High School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Semanitzky, Michael, instructor in music, 
Memphis College of Music, Southwestern Uni- 
versity, Memphis, Tenn. 


Sheppard, Jane E. (A.M. 1951), instructor in 
voice, Hastings College, Conservatory of Music, 
Hastings, Nebr. 


Toller, Jacob (A.M. 1935), supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Templeton, Arthur D. (A.M. 1943), assistant 
to the superintendent, Public Schools, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

Virtue, Rhue Hope (A.M. 1950), teacher, 
Day Care Program, Long Beach, Calif. 


Watcke, Beatrice M. (A.M. 1951), nutri- 
tionist, New York State Department of Health, 
Nutrition Bureau, Albany, N. Y. 


Weinheimer, Robert A. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of chemistry and athletic coach, Regis-Loyola 
Schools, New York, N. Y. 


Wilson, Mary 
Middlesex General 
wick, N. J. 


Zweibach, Sol I. (A.M. 1948), director, New 
York University, Jewish Culture Foundation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Maclay, chief dietitian, 
Hospital, New  Bruns- 
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Virgil M. Rogers (Ed.D. 1944) has been 
named president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. He was the 
superintendent of schools in Gunnison, 
Colo., from 1929 to 1934, and since then 
has been, successively superintendent of 
schools in Boulder, Colo.; director of the 
University of Colorado training schools; 
superintendent of the River Forest, Ill. 
schools. On July 1, 1945 he became super- 
intendent of schools at Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dr. Rogers has served as guest faculty 
member and lecturer in various university 
summer sessions, including Northwestern 
University, the University of Michigan, 
Michigan State College, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York Univer- 
sity, and the University of Texas. 

He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators and chairman of the 
1952 yearbook commission of the A.A.S.A., 
and is now serving his second three-year 
term as a member of the National Educa- 
tion Association’s commission on the de- 
fense of democracy through education. 


The president of Schauffler College in 
Cleveland, Dr. George P. Michaelides, de- 
livered the second lecture at the sixth annual 
University of Life program. The services 
are ronnie by the Worship Commission 
of the Greater Lowell (Mass.) Council of 
Churches. Dr. Michaelides spoke on “Chris- 
tian Faith and Community Action.” 


The appointment of Clarence R. Houseberg 
as an instructor in educational psychology, 
tests, and measurements at Susquehanna 
University, was announced in February. He 
has had a wide experience in the field of 
education, having taught for several years 
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in both the elementary and the secondary 
schools. He recently completed his fifth 
year as supervising principal of Fulton, 
Atglen and Wiconsico townships in Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Mutual Security Agency has appointed 
Paul R. Hanna (Ph.D. 1929) director of 
education to its Special Technical and 
Economic Mission to the Philippines. As 
the first American to hold this post, Dr. 
Hanna will help the Philippine govern- 
ment develop its program for improving 
adult education facilities as well as elemen- 
tary and secondary school systems. The 
program is based on the principle that a 
fundamental education in “the three R’s” is 
necessary to a people who want to on 
the best practical use of modern technical 
know-how in both agriculture and industry. 

Dr. Hanna has taken the Philippine post 
on a year’s leave of absence from Stanford 
University, where he has been a professor 
of education for the past seventeen years. 


The Visiting Nurse Service of New York 
has appointed Mrs. Ellen Hugo Johnson As- 
sistant Supervisor at its Central Harlem 
office. The Service is now the world’s 
largest private voluntary public health 
agency serving, from 14 district offices, 
about 1000 homes daily. 


Miss Elsie Inez Hugo is now serving as 
Supervisor of the Kips Bay Center Office 
of the Visiting Nurse Service of New York. 


After twenty-four years as a Presbyterian 
missionary in Brazil, Miss Anita P. Harris 
(A.M. 1927) was made principal of Colegio 
Bennet, outstanding girls’ school in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Colegio Bennet has an aver- 
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age enrollment of 750 girls, from kinder- 
garten through junior college, and is par- 
ticularly noted for the training of teachers, 
home economists, directors of religious edu- 
cation, and social workers. 


Harry M. Rice (A.M. 1940), principal of the 


Bloomfield High School, acted as chairman 
of a discussion group at the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, February 
16-20 in Ohio. The topic discussed was 
“How Can Family Education Be More 
Effective?” 











